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CHAPTER I. 



Wh^n we Contemplate the extent: 
and poputoufnefs tif ancient nations, as 
tfiey are defcribe'd to us by the tnofl' 
celebrated hiftorians, and at the fame 
time reflect, that fo few monuments of 
their former greatnefs are now Remain- 
ing, we cannot refrain from being con- 
fiderably affe&ecf.at the trartfieht and 

y 

J fleeting nature of the itobleft works and 

v .poffefsions of mart; Every obj£& b/ 

V. B whkbf 



a A DISSERTATION, 

which we are furrptinded, the evcnis o/ 
the day, when duly confidered, are 
fufficient to admonifti us of the un- 
certainty of human affairs, and of the 
frailty of our condition ; but there is 
fomething fo uncommonly awful in 
the revolutions and vicifsitudes of great 
and powerful nations, that it comes 
home to every bread, and flrikes with 
peculiar force. The hiftory of the 
mighty empires of antiquity is alfo ex- 
4reipely interesting to pofterity, as well 
by the vaft importance of the fiibje<5fc* 
as the fuperior talents of the writers 
who have recorded, with fo much dig- 
nity and elegance of compofition, the 
grand feries of their achievements; 
we perufe their inftruc5Uve and polifhed 
pages with peculiar delight, and we 
are endeared, by our clafsical ftudies, 
from an early period of our life, to 

ercry 
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every fcene which has been fo ftrongly 
and happily painted by the great 
matters of eloquence and poetry* Yet, 
while the mind is informed, and the 
invagination is enriched and enlarged, 
by the noble view of fublime obje&$ 
and great events, which ancient hiftory 
fo abundantly prefenta to our attention, 
we are, at the fame time, filled with 
folicitude and regret, as often as we 
call to our remembrance, that fo many 
countries, which were once fo popu- 
lous and fo magnificent, have long 
been diverted of all their fplendour and 
their beauty, and now only exhibit to 
the penfive moralift the gloomy picture 
of ruins and decay* We then contem- 
plate with painful fenfations, and with 
reflexions tinged with gloom, the cruel 
vicifsitudes of fortune, and the heavy 
devartations of all-confuming time* 
8 2 But 
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But while we moralize with aiiamiabte 
Sympathy upon the fate of fallen 
greatnefs, and are touched with gene- 
rous pity at the wretched ftate of thofe 
illuftrioijs countries,' which were fq§- 
merly the dignified and aufpicious feat3 
of heroic action and elegant literature, 
we naturally derive a confiderable por- 
tion of ufeful and important informa- 
tion. For the hiftoric page * is a faith- 
ful mirrqry which holds up to our view 
a large circle of human ljianndfrs and 
anions j it .reprefents vice and folly in 
a prominent point of view;, it teaches 
by the' united force of precept and 
example, and powerfully demonftrates 

the fragility of worldly grandeur, and 

» 

the # vanity of ambition. If, then, we^ 



* Hiftoria* teftls jtemporum, lux vetitatisi vita 
memorise, magiftra yitae> nuntia vetuftatis — • 



CICEJR.0 DE ORATPRE. 
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MORAL AND POLITICAL. 5 

£k our ferious attention upoti thofe 
great nations which made fo diftin- 
guiihed a figure in the world in former 
ages, and 'which are now , funk into ob- 
fcurity and contempt, we wilj be led 
into a train *>f ferious and wholefome 

/ reflections, and our curiofity will- be 
naturally excited to enquire into the 

- deftru6tive caufes which have pro- 
duced fuch fatal vicissitudes, 



Few men, indeed, can meditate upon 
the deftiny of ancient nations, or calm- 
ly trace the wonderous and eventful 
feries of the changes and revolutions to 
which they have been expofed, with* 
out being ftrongly impreffed with fo- 
lemn and ferious reflections; as their 
former greatnefs and renown, and their 
prefect weaknefs and degeneracy, ex* 
Jiftit to us one of thofe affedting and 
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awful transitions of fortune, which the 
moft volatile of mortals can hardly be- 
hold without being feelingly convinced 
of the frail and hn perfect nature of al| 
worldly power and human acquifitiops* 

To take a contemplative view, there* 
fore* of the fluctuating nature of hu- 
man institutions, to ftu(!y the rife and 
progrefs of empires, _to obferve the pe- 
riods of their grandeur and decline, 
and to fearph into the leading caufes 
which produced their profperity or de* 
geiieracy, appeaaaTto be a ufeful em* 
ployment of our intelle6lual faculties, 

■ • 

and a wholefome difcipline to the mind j 
as it tends to enlarge and to illuftrate 
our knowledge of civil fociety, to make 
lis fage by the leffons of experience, 
and to prevent us from fixing our at* 
tachments too deeply upon obje^s to- 
llable 
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liable and periftiable, and to place then} 
upon things immortal and divine. If 
sve dedicate, indeed, our fpecuiations 
,and enquiries to jnveftigate the genius 
and fpirit of nations, and furvey inan- 
fcind with a philofophic eye, in the 
various Situations of ever-changeful life, 
We muft enrich our minds with a consi- 
derable fupd of religious, as well as of 
moral and political information. For, 
ft is in confidering and comparing tlje 
pianfleis and anions of rportals, both 
Individually and cqlle&iyely, and by 
examining faithfully pur own breaft, 
that we obtain the greateft variety of 
true apd ufeful knowledge* The formep 
inftrudte us, by ftrikjng examples of 
folly and wjtckednefs, by the fall of 
greatnefs and the confufion of guilt, 
how vain it is to place too much reli- 
Jllife upon worldly honours arid poflef- _ 
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fions ; and the latter, to be clothed with 
humility, and, from an ingenuous cotir 
fcioufpefs of our pwn imperfe6Hons, to 
be candid and charitable to the faults 

4 

and foibl.es of others. 



Since, then, the hrftory of nation? 
and individuals afford us ample teftimor 
nies of the uncertainty- and mutability 
pf human affairs, agji that the-apnals of 
every civil fociety are uniformly fuel* 
as to difcpver J:o'us the rife pf an infant 
ftate, its youth, its manhood, and ol4 
£ge, namely, Us origin, its progrefs, 
and decline; that the body politic, liky 
the natural tody, carries the feeds of 
corruption within itfejf> it may not be 
altogether yfelefs or unprofitable foy 
lis to endeavour to point qijt thofe pi^bf 
lie and private virtues, whofe genial irt* 
fiyence produce health and longevity 
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to a ftate ; and thqfe baleful vice^ 
which bring on, with rapid fteps, de- 
bility and corruption, which (hail % 
-the bqfinefs pf the following Piflerta* 

tiqn, . 



Jf we caft our eyes qve* thp page? 
of hiftory, and endeavour to drawcohr 
clufions from the various examples 
which the chronicles pf human affairs 
prefent to our view, we may perceive 
that luxury has been the bane of every 
nation, apd the efficient ; caufe of its 
deftru&ion. Mod of the celebrated 
pations of antiquity, which formerly 
commanded the homage and admiration 
of the World, by the extent pf their 
ponquefts, by the greatnefs of their 
riches^ or by the elegance of their arts, 
have become victims to this infiduous 

corrupter of mankind, and bear ample 

* 

{eftimony 
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teftimony to its ravages and devastations. 
And the venerable ruins of powerful 
empires and magnificent cities, which 
are yet preierved from the wreck of 
time, ajre <lie awful monuments of the 
defolatjng and deftru&ive effe&s of 
luxury* 

• Babylpn, thp fuperb residence of the 
powerful monarchs of Affyria, whofc 
gorgeous buildings were numbered 
among the wonders of the war Id, ha$ 
long been proftrate with the grounds 

Sidon, and Tyre, thofe opulent ancj 
Commercial cities, whofe merchant^ 
were like the princes of the earth ; af- 
piring Carthage, fo famed in ftory ancj 
in fong, ar^ hardly vifible upon the 
face of the globe; and venerable 
Egypt, witli 3II her ftupendous great- 

nef$. 
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aefe, where the rays of.fcience firi| 
dawned upon mortals, now Only exhibits 

w 

Jo the folitary traveller, a wide an4 
tlreary wafte of mifery and defolation* 

If we pafs from thofe very ancient 
Rations, and go further to the weft, 
and turn our eyes to that diftinguiihed 
cpuntry which may be considered as 
the native feat of genius and of tafte, 
illuftrious Greece, we are equally ftruck 
with the fame humiliating picture of 
impotence and degeneracy; and eveij 
Rome, the miftrefs of the world, only 
prefents, to the contemplative obferver f 
a few faint traces of her former great- 
jiefs. The downfall and decline of all 
thofe mighty kingdoms have been pro* 
duced by the vices incident to luxury 
and refinement. But as the hiftory of 
one nation may ferve, in a moral and 

political 
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political point of view, for the hiftory 
of civil fociety, we need only diredt our 
attention to the progrefs.of manners of 

m 
v 

a fingle people to be convinced of this 
indifputable truth, and fee it iHuftrated 
in its full extent, I (hall, therefore, in 
the firft place, direct my enquiries to 
ancient Rome, in order to demon ft rate 
how this great fcourge of mankind, 
£uxury+ corrupted and debafed one of 
|he greateft natipns of antiquity, 

The origin of this great empire wfl$ 
humble and pbfcurej* a hord of wan-* 
dering ihepherds laid the firft found a-, 
tion of Rome; a f^all community, 
which Wfis deftined to give laws to the 
world. . The career of glory whicfy 
Afterwards diftinguifhed this extraordi-r 
nary people, and the pinnacle of great- % 
nefs to which they attained, afford g. 

contra^ 
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• * f 

contraft Angularly interefting, when 
compared with the humble cbjnmence- 
ment of their infant ftate. It is no lefs 
pleafing, indeed, than inftru6live, to 
contemplate their flender beginnings/ 
their various ftruggles, their r falutary 
poverty, their gradual advancement from 
rudenefs and fimplicity, to elegance and 
refinement, to • fplendor and to power. 

4 • - 

J 

» * 

. The firft ages of this illuftrious re- 

* 

public were diftinguiihed by a degree 
of ruftic Simplicity, peculiarly ftriking. 
Agriculture and war were the only em- 
ployments of the ancient Romans** ; 

They 

* Nunquam puto potuiffe dubitari aptiorem armis 
rufticam plebem quae Tub die & in labore nutritur; 
folis patiens ; umbriae negligens ; balnearum nefcia ; 
deliciarum ignara; fimplicis animi ; parvo contenta ; 

* 

duratis ad oranem laborum tolerentiam metnbris ; cui 

geftafe 
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They lived in rural retirement, and 
when they enjoyed the blefsings of 
peace, they were folely occupied in 
the honeft labours *f husbandry. But 
the fobriety and felf~denial, the firm 
integrity, and proud honour of thofe 
ruftic heroes, were truly fublime. Pious 
to the gods, ardent lovers of their 
country, xnodeft, frugal, and fincere, 
they performed all the great duties of 
public and private life with uncommon 
fidelity and zeal. There was fomething 
of grandeur in their character, a fpe- 
cies of magnanimity peculiar to them* 
felves. Like the fublime fculptqre of 
Phidias and Michael Angelo, there was 



geftare ferrum, foffam dueere, onus ferre, eonfuetudo 
de rare eft.— Idem bellator, idem agricola, genera 
taittum mutabit armorum. 

~° V*0«T*UJ »1 II MXLITARI. 
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in them an: air of greatnefs which no 
where elfe could be found. I wifh that 
we could dwell a little longer on this 
refpe&able period of the Roman liate, 
whep honour and purity of manners 
were the leading features which marked 
the character of her citizens* and made 
them (land nobly pre-eminent in \h& 
moral map of the world i but hiftory 
and truth prevent us from enjoying 
long this honourable pi&ure of man- 
kind. Many years rolled on, indeed, 
when the Romans were only diftin- 
guifhed by the fuperiority of their vir- 
tues; and they held this glorious pre- 
. eminence while juftice fwayed their 
councils, and influenced all their ac<» 
tions and decrees. Rome then held up 
to the admiring world the greateft ex- 
amples of virtue, and her auguft Senate 
feemed to be the (acred feat of wifdom 

3 and 
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and equity. Tbere was then public 
Opulence, and private poverty ; no 
fordid avarice, no rapacious amafsing 
pf domeftic wealth, prevailed iu this 
virtuous commonwealth ; the public 
coffers were filled to atifwcr the exi* 
gences of the date ; but the humble 
roof of a Roman Conful was only dif«* 
tinguifhed by its noble fimplicity *• 

But 

i 

. * The elegant hiftorian feems td defer ibe* with 
peculiar (atisfa&ion, the amiable fimplicity of the 
ancient Romans. It was a relief to his virtuous 
and manly mind to turn away from the degenerate 
Wretches of his own 4ge, to contemplate the puf0 
and beautiful chara&ers of antiquity < 

" Opera pretium eft audlre, qui omnia pre dl- 
vitiis humana fpernant, neque honori magno locum, 
neque vittuti putant efle, nifl ubi effufe affloant 
opes. Spes unlca imperii populi Romani 1*. 

Quintius* 
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But foon after the deftru&ion of the 
celebrated republic of Africa** we be- 
gin . 

Qiiintilis, trans Tiberim^ contra turn ipfum locum* 

• * 

ubi nunc navalia funt, quatuor jugerutn colebat 
agrum, quae prata Quintia vocantur. Ibi ab legatis, 
leu foflam fodiens pilae innixus, leu quum araret, 
fcperi certe, id quod conffcat, agrefti ffltentufc, felut* 
data invicem redditaque rogatus tit quod bene 
- vtrteret ifji reique public*) rogatus mdndata fenat&t 
audiret-j admiratus y rogitanfque^ fatin falva tjfent 
omnia: togam propere € tugurio proferrc uxoreni 
Raciliam. Qua fimul, abfterfo pulvere ac fudore, 
VelatuS proeefl&t, di&atorem cum legati gratulantes; • 
confalutapt; in urbem vocant; qui terror lit iA 
exertitu, exponunt." 

-t. LIVII, £lB. J. 



* PotentieRomanbrum prior Scipio viam aperi- 

erat, luxuriae pofteritfr dperuit, qulppe remotoCar* 

• * ... 

thaginas metu, fublataque imperii semula, non 

gradu, fed praecipiti curfu, a virtute defcitum ad 

vitia tranfcurfum ; vetus difoiplina dtferta, nov* 

C induAa; 
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gin to perceive a manifeft alteration in 
the manners and fentiments of the Ro- 
man people. The pure fimplicity of 
their primitive manners, the inflexible 
juftice and ftern integrity, which hi- 
therto had been the great features that 
marked their national chara6ter, feemed 
gradually to relax and wear away. In- 
ftead of a noble firmnefs in a juft caufe, 
and of being the defenders of the op- 
preffed, and the protestors and reftorers 
of fallen kings, they aflumed a domi- 
neering tone of infolence and faftidi T 
4>ufnefc. 

A third of univerfal empire, a reft- 
lefs and vain ambition, took poflefsion 

Indudla, in fomnum a vigiliis, ab armis .ad vo- 
Juptatcs, i negotiis in otium converta civitas. 

VELLEI PATERCULI, LTJ. 2. 

of 
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of their breaftsf* and aggrandizement of 
power became, at laft* the only idol 
of their adoration. They conquered, 
indeed, the world, but they ultimately 
fell under the preffure of their own 
weight; and though vidtory generally 
attended them wherever they difplayed 
their banners, they were ruined, at laft, 
by the very caufes which flattered their 
ambition and extended their power. 
The vices of the conquered nations*, 
and the luxuries which they introduced , 
alied as a kind of poifonous gas, or 
feptic fpirit, that broke down and dif- 
iblved every thing wholefome and vi- 



Hiac fluxit ad iftos 



Sybaris colleis : hinc &Rhodos, & MiletoS, 
Atque coronatuna, & petulans, madidumque Ta- 
rentum. v 

JtfVENALIS, *AT. $, LI* *. 

C "2 gorous 
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gorous in their cortftitution, which ter- 
minated in the ruin of this great people. 
But the tranfition from virtue to vice 
is never immediate, even. in an indi- 
vidual ; it comes on ftep by ftep, and 
often by flow approaches- In a nation 
the change is attended with more delay. 
Many years .mu ft elapfe, many, and 
powerful caufes muft co-operate, be- 
fore the great mafs of the people can 
be fo corrupted as to renounce all their 
ancient habits and cuftoms, and the 
whole circle of their moral, political, 
and religious duties, can be entirely 
abandoned. The alteration, therefore^ 
of the Roman manners and principles, 
was not immediate or precipitate; it 
came on by flow gradations, and from 
man i fed and evident, caufes, which tye 
flaall now* endeavour to trace, 

f . Among 
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:* Among the leading . caufes which 
tended to corrupt the manners of the 
Romans, we may attribute extent of 
conqueft, a long train of prafperity, 
and the introduction of the luxuries and 
refinements of foreign nations, 

. Their vi<5tories in the Eaft*, how- 
ler flattering they might be to th$ 
pride of military ambition, however 
they might cover the Conful with 
jglory, and fwell the pomp of a tri- 

* Poftea paulatim frugales mores deffuxere, 
paupertafque probro haberi caepit: luxurise pere- 
grinae invi&um malum ad effoeminandos animos, 
ab afiatico in urbem primum mveftae, nrore* in- 
fecerunt : ficut aurum Perficum, fugato Mardonio, 

■ 

Athenienfium animps labefa&avit, & dira t&be tn-i 
fecit. Inde iljecebra libidinum, et rerqm fecun- 
^ jdarum luxus, in otnnem licentiam graflatu 

ALE^ANDSJ A If ALEXANDER, GENIALES DIES, LIB. 8. 

* - 

c 3 \imphs4 
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timphal entry, conduced, in a high 
degree, to infpire a tafte for voluptu- 
oufnefs and the pafsion of avarice ; and, 
at laft, deftroyed all the energy of that 
manly virtue which had been fo long 
the admiration of the world. The foft 
fl.nd relaxing climate of Alia has ever 
been fatal to the morals of Europeans, 
and to the amiable virtues of temper* 
Unce and - Simplicity. The variety and 
the refineifient of fenfual pleafures fo 
peculiar to that portion of the globe, 
where Luxury may be faid to have 
erected her fed unlive ftandard, affe6ted 
the Roman camp with their fafcinating 
and enervating influence; the foftnefsand 
effeminacy, and the exquifite delicacies 
of the Eaft, with immenfe wealth, the 
great corrupter of individuals and na- 
tions, were imported to Rome; which, 
ijx .the courfe of time, produced a mo- 
ral 
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1 

ral revolution in the minds of men ; 
namely, a difpofition to receive with 
avidity every illicit indulgence which 
could gratify the appetites, or extend 
the circle of. fenfual enjoyments. At 
this critical period, when the Roman 
people were thus rapidly defcending into 
an effeminate and voluptuous mode of 
life, and fuffering the rigour and aufte- 
rity of their ancient manners to be de- 
stroyed by the influence of luxury, their 
minds were aflailed by the fafhionable 
precepts of a new philofophy, that had 
a tendency to fubvert every principle 
of religion and morality, upon which 
the pillars of fociety are founded. It 
was from Greece that this literary poi- 
fon was conveyed. 

But let us fpeak with reverence of a 
country which may be confidered as 

c 4 the 
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tbe illuftrious parent of every thing 
delicate and exquifite, as well as grand 
and fublime, N in intellectual exertions-rr- 
a country peculiarly fertile in great and 
good. men. It was here th$ firft fages 
taught, with an ardour and an elo- 
quence peculiar to themfelves, the 
beauty of Virtue, and difplayed heir 
heavenly charms to the world,' adorned 
in the moft captivating attire. ' On the 
banks of the Iliffus the virtuous So- 
Urates .brought downv Philofophy from 
Heaven (to ufe the language of the 
great mafter of eloquence), and taught 
her to dwell in cities and in towns*. 
He delivered her amiable precepts, 

* Socrate$ primus philofqphiam df vocavit e coe^o, 
& in urbtbus collocavit, & in domos etiam intro. 

1 

duxit, Sc cocgit de vita & in mdribus, rebufque 
bonis & malis quaerere, 

i; " - cicero'titsc. ^test. 1. 5. 

flript 
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ftript of the pompous garb of oftenta- . 
tion, with the air and the charms of 
truth. He fixed the attention of the 
Athenian youth by his engaging man- 
ners and gentle precepts, and drew them 
from the vairt and fanciful researches of v 
abftrad and fterile Speculations, to the 
purfuit ffnd to the pra&ice of the nobleft 
virtues. The liberal leifure of polifhed 
Society, therefore, can never be more 
beneficially and honourably employed 
than when it is devoted to ufeful and 
etegant literature ; and to cultivate the 
fciences and the arts, modeftly and 
humbly, and with a view to become, 
not only wifer, but better men, will, 
ever conduce to exalt our piety, and to 
add ardour to virtue, to elevate the 
mind, and to meliorate the heart*. 



* Philofophia vero omnium mater artium quid 
£ft aliud, nifi ut Plato donum, ut ego inventum 

deorura? 
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But it is only when mental produc- 
tions are debafed, and perverted from 
their true purpofes, by the vain and 
•conceited fophift, to deceive and to 
corrupt the world by impious fyftems 
of philofophy and licentious theories of 
ethics, that literary purfuits become the 
bane and peft of civil fociety, by dif- 
fufing fentimenta inimical to religion 
and to morals. There unfortunately 
arofe in Greece a fet of men of this de- 



deorum? Haec nos primum ad illorum cultum; 
deinde ad jus hominum, quod fitum eft in generis' 
faumani focietate ; turn ad > modeftiam magnitude 
nemque animi'erudivit: eademque ab animo tanquam 
ab oculis caliginem difpulit, ut omnia fuperal, irv 
fera, prima, ultima, media, videremus. Prorfus 
haec divina mini videtur vis, quae tot res efficiat et 
tantas. 

JVfcCVL. OISPVTATIONUM LIB** > AIM US, 

\ 

fcription, 
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fcription, who difleminated principled 
which were pernicious, in a high de-r 
gree, to the welfare and peace of man-* 
kind, - 

r 

The writings of thefe philofbphers, if 
they deferve fo refpe<5table a name, were 
the offspring of vanity and prefuinp* 
tioft; they, were actuated by motives 
Very fimilar to thofe which influence 
the moderns of the fame fchool. The 
fever of ambition, the defire of diftinc* 
tion, which foretimes infpirea tjie lite- 
rary hero, is often as fatal to the repofe 
oi mankind as the military ardour which 
impels the cooqueror to carry devafta* 
tion and terror oven the world, in fearch 
pi laurels and of triumphs. Every con- 
sideration is facrificed to vanity and 
fame ; and the praife of men, by people 
of this ftamp, k preferred to the appro* 

4 batiou 
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bation of Heaven. The mod effe6tuat 
method, therefore, to gratify this reft- 
lefs pafsion, and to obtain the admira- 
tion of the crowd, is to attack every 
thing which the world had hitherto 
deemed facred and venerable in religion 
and in morals. To endeavour to con- 
found the diftin6tions of right and 
wrong, to miflead and to corrupt the 
giddy populace by the boldnefs and 
the novelty of their affertkxns, is a fure 
way to be confpicuous for a time, and 
to live in the mouths of men; and 
paradoxes, abfutdities, cynic arrogance, 
and obfcenity, will too often, in a 
vicious age, gain more applaufe than 
the fublinke productions of Genius and 
Virtue. The epigrams of a buffoon, 
the whining elegy, and the flimfy no- 
vel, will 'be read with avidity in fri* 
volous tij8e$; frhile Homer and Milton* 
. - 3 ; an4 
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and Deraofthehes and Burke, wiH be 
neglefted ; for luxury and vice have a 
tendency t to qotrupt and debilitate the 
mind, as well as the b6dy ; to contami- 
nate our intelle<3;ual taftfe, as well as our 
moral perceptions; and, when we want 
energy and purity of foul to compre- 
hend the vaft and grand, or to be 
charmed with the delicate and elegant 
compofitions , of true genius, we, from 
the mere depravity of pur faculties, 
delight to feed upon the difgufting 
garbage, or the impertinent conceits, 
of the literary profligates of the day, 
the immoral and puny writers of a de- 
generate age; and there is nothing, 
perhaps, * *fo fatal to the morals of a 
nation as corrupt and vicious literary 
productions, as they diffufe their iib- 
fluence over a large fpace, and affe& all 
ranks and 'defcriptions of meq^ 

Among 
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Among the fir ft authors who thut 
difgraced the name of literature by an 
impious abufe of their talents, we may 
rank two philosophers of Greeee, De~ 
mocritus and Ariftippus. The wild doc* 
trine of the former," and the courtly 
precepts of the latter, who was cele- 
brated for the politenefs and urbanity 
of his manners, led the way to impiety 
and licentioufnefs. They were followed 
by the famous Epicurus, who may be 
juftly confidered as the grand corrupter 
of the doftrines and morals of anti- 
quity* This eminent teacher of luxury 
ufed every art to feduce and to capti- 
vate the multitude ; he laboured to 
fpread blandifhmehts and meretricioup 
charms over vice, and to refine upon 
fenfuality, by the elegance and deli- 
jcacy of his voluptuoufnefs. He lived 
in the flRt bQwers of retirement, in 

gardens 
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gardens rendered delightful by cooling 
fountains and by fragrant flowers, and 
taught his difciples in this delicious re-* 
treat, where every thing conduced to 
charm the fancy and to fafcinate the 
fenfes^ a do6irine correfponding to his 
principles — that pleafure was the fu- 
preme good of man, and impioufly de- 
nied the interference of a fuperintend- 
ing Providence. 

Whether he meant, by the word 
pleafure, a lawlefs indulgence of every 
fenfual pafsion, or only the mental en- 
joyment of contemplation and eafe, is 
not yet thoroughly agreed upon by the 
learned*. But it is of little confe- 

quence ; 

* Though Tully fpealcs very: plainly upon the 
iubjedt, and pronounces him to have been a mere 
grofs fenfualift;— c < Teftificatur, ne intelligere 

quidem 
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quence; he was a fpeculative atheift } 
and, whatever might have been his 
mode of life, the fpirit of his precepts 
had a dire6i tendency to deftroy ever 
religious and moral duty, and to cloud 
our bed and brighteft hopes ; and the 
baleful influence of the Epicurean doc- 
trine has been fatal to ipany nations. 
It has been, indeed, one of the principal 
caufes of the ruin of ev^ry date where 
it has been introduced and pra<5lifed. 
The do&rine of this extraordinary man 
was brought to Rome, and diffufed 
among the people, by the celebrated 
Lucretius, embelliihed with all the 



quidem fe polTe, ubi fit aut quid ullum bontftn 
praeter illud, quod cibo, aut potrone, & aurium de- 
le&atione & obfcena voluptate capiatur." v 

DE FINIBUS BONORtJM %T MALO*UM, MB. tj 

I 

% 
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graces 
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graces of eloquence and ppetry*. Though 

"... * '■ ■ *■ - .. r 

. , nothing can exceed ihfe monftrous ab- 

+ furditiesj 



■v. 



* fie reriim naturi. It is much to be lamented j 
that moft of the poets (who, when their morals 
are pure and fentioients juft, are the fweeteft itf. 
ftru£brs of wifddmj <tori£ritfiited greatly to diftiilfe 
among thd people principles of impiety and 1U 
centioufnefs. The majority of the followers <jf 
the Mufes, in Rome, were of thg Epicurean fe6& 
The pfinde tffXatiii !yf id pdeti, wfiofe elegance 
of fancy and felicity of df<5U6n muft delight cVerjr 
man of tafte, jocularly talis himfelf Epicuri Je 
grege porcum 5 he fe&ms, indeed, in a foberer hour!, 
to become a convert to a; wifer fytfem of philbfophyy 
fthd to be ferry fof his former levity 4nd impfefy* 



u Parcus deorum cultor & infrequens, 
lnfaniefttis dum fapieatiae 
Confultus erfo ; nunc retrorfunt 
Vela dare, atque iterare curfus 

Cogor reli&os, 

h or a ci/ 0D.34. tu, i. 
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furdities, the Shocking blafphemy and 
licentioufnefs, whifch abound in this 

' profane 



The grave and folemn Virgil was alfo an ad* 
mirer of this infane philofophy, I forbear to men- 
tion many of the other Roman poets, moft oC 
whom wrote and lived like epicures and libertines* 
I have often deplored, that tfre luft*e of their ele- 
gant pages is fo frequently ftained with indelicacies- 
Perfius, indeed, is an exception, who wrote in an 
age abandoned to every vice, and ftill retained 
great elevation and purity of character : he was a 
rigid Stoic, both- in precept and in pra&ice; and 
every thing about him was hard and auftere. Hi* 

r a r 

r^ige againft vice Was noble and manly; and it is 
a. pity he was obliged to veil his fentiments in (b 
much obfcurity. Juvenal alfo abounds with ex- 
cellent precepts of virtue : his beautiful reflexions 
and noble indignation againft the fhocking de- 
pravity of the times in which he lived cannot be 
too much admired ; but, I am afraid, his broad and 
difgufting defcriptions of the moft indelicate vices, 
his continual violations of modefty, will rather 

tend 
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profane poem, that promulgated among 
the Romans the fentiments of Epi- 
curus, it contained, at the fame time, 
many fedu6fcive charms and libertine? 

V 

principles, which the inherent depra- 
vity of man is too prone to embrace, 
not to gain many converts and profe- 
lytes. K flattered the prevailing vices 
and pafsions of the times, and tended 
to overturn every wholefomq reftraiht 
which religion and virtue held facred. 



tend to irritate and inflame than to correal and 
fubdue the irregular defires and paffions of mortals, 
Notwithftanding the vigour and animation of his 
mind, and the energy of his di&ion, no man can 
perufe his minute and detailed pi&ur* of the grofleft 
- vices without turning away from the difgufting 
tablet as from fomething loathfome and foul. The 
profe-wrkers among the Romans are the pure and 
copious ftreams, from which we cannot drink too 

deeply, '■ - . '.>. ' /V ■:.'; '• 

n % . TI*e 
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The religious fear of Heaven, Piety, 
that vital fpark, which purifies the 
bread with a holy flame, and animates 
all the virtues, was ridiculed and tra- 
duced. The confolatory and animating 
truth of the immortality- of the foul, 
which fpreads fo much ferenity and 
comfort in every fituation of life, and 
which is fo deeply implanted in every 
breaft, is attempted to be extinguifhed ; 
all the horizon of futurity is darkened 
with gloom, and an unbounded indul- 
gence of every low animal gratification, 
the natural confequence of fuch a doc- 
trine, is earneftly recommended as the 
great art of, enjoying life. The deadly 
poifon which ifllies from Afric's fickly 
climes, and fpreads contagion and pef- 
itilence over a devoted world, is not 
more fatal to the animal part of our 
^xiftence, than the epicurean principles 

are 
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S t 

are to < the intelle&ual a!nd immortal : 
part of man. The precepts of atheifm- 
and licentioufnefs were foon felt in the- 
Roman world ; they carried every thing' 
headlong down the ftreamof vice, and 
totally ruined the morals of the peo- 
ple. They ' affected the (lamina and 
vital part of the ftate; all the nerves 
of government, all energy and force of 
charadter, and dignity pf fentiment, 
were diflblved by voluptuoufnefs. The 
grand and fublime features of the Ro- 
man citizen, which fo long awed the 
world, were at laft fo entirely defaced, 
and wprn 4way, \>y . difsipation and 
wickednefs, as to be no more difcerni-* 
ble. A degeneracy of fentiment and 
manners univerfally prevailed. Avarice 
and profligacy, and extravagance, took 
plade of the noble virtqes of felf-denial 

p 3 ai *4 
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and fimplicity ; and Rome, once the 
honourable habitation of temperance 
and virtue, became the feat of every 
vice * which can difgrace and vilify 

human 



* It is melancholy to obferve the fata] effe&s of 
luxury upon the manners of the Roman women. 
In the firft ages of the republic, nothing could 
exceed the purity of their morals* The fmcere 
tow which they made at the altar of Hymen, was 
never violated by the bafe arts of intrigue* All 
the amiable female, duties were faithfully per- 
formed. And, in the manners and conduA of thq 
Roman women, at the period to which I allude, 
we have every thing that is refpe&able and vene- 
rable in the chara&er of the matron; .all the 
charms of modefty adorned the daughter, and fide* 
lity and 'affedion the wife. In the latter period* 
of the empire, when diffipation had deftroyed 
eyery idea of decency, the lives of the women 
became abandoned almoft beyond belief. The de- 

fcription which the Satyrifts Has givqn us of them, 

is 
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human nature; and thus fell, by the 
extreme degeneracy of its inhabitants. 



is a pi&ure of fiends rather than of human beings ; 
and even the more dignified pen of the fober hifto- 
rian exhibits a painful view of monfters of Keen- 
tioufnefs, cruelty, profligacy, and caprice. The 
fame nation, among the men, as well as among the 
women, produced every thing that we TKJ m * re in 
fublime virtue, and every thing that we deteft in, 
odious vice. We adore Lucretia and Virginia ; we 
refpe& Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi ; and 
who. does not admire the wife of Brutus, the mag- 
nanimous Portia, who u f towered above her fex ? M 
But the Fulvias, the Aggripinas, the Meflalinas, 
and Poppeas, are fo fiend-like, and fo hideous, that 
we turn away from the difgufting detail of their 
monftrous vices and enormities with horror and 
contempt. The influence of luxury and diflipation 
is, perhaps, more ftriking in women than in men, 
as it entirely deftroys> that grace y whofe magic 
power gives fuch irrefiftible charms and lovely vir- . 
tues to the female chara&er, and leayes behin4 
fiothing but deformity. 

• 4 I 
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an eafy prey to the barbarians of the 
north, who fubdued by their victorious 
arms the unworthy defcendents of thp 
ponquerprs of the wprld ? 

'» Saevior armis 

Luxu|"ia incubuit, vi&umque ulcifcitur orbem, 

JUVENAL^ SAT. 6j LIB. fy 
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CHAPTER H t 



I have taken a furvey, in the precede 
ing chapter, of the principles and man-? 
ners of the Roman people, in their pro- 
grefs from rudenefs and fimplicity to 
that degree of falfe refinement and 
depravity which ended -in the di Ablu- 
tion of the empire; and I have endea- 
voured to trace fome of the leading 
paufes which finally produced that 
event. And, furely, no nation can 
give a more ftriking or a more in- 
ftru6Hve , leflbn to pofterity than the 
Jiiftory of this celebrated people. It 
a view of human nature in 

fvery 
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every condition. It comprehends the 
whole career of civil fociety; and all 
its various and interefting ftages are 
marked with the iirongeft features. 
The feeble and imperfect beginnings 
of an infant ftate, the gradual and al- 
moil infenfible fteps of its advance- 
ment, the rudenefs of the half-favage, 
the engaging charms of Simplicity, the 
unaffected dignity of more improved 
and virtuous manners, the infolence of 
power, and the liceqtioufnefs of luxury, 
are all held out in the annals of this 
great nation for our contemplation an4 
inftrultion *• 

There 

* Ad ilia mihi pro fe quifque acriter intendat 
animum quae vitae, qui mores fuerint: per quos 
viros, quibufque artibus, domi militiaeque & partum 
& auchim imperium fit. Labente deinde paulatim 
difciplina, velut deiidentes primo mores fequatur 

animo i 
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There is ho hiftory, therefore, which 
affords fa much moral and political in- 
formation as the Roman, as it gives i» 
one unbroken view of the progrefs of 
human fociety : for to be acquainted, in 
any degree, with the nature of civi^ 
communities, or to ftudy philosophically, 
and politically the progrefs of jiations, 
it is not fufficient to limit ovtr attention 
to detached parts of their hiftory; wet 
muft take in the whole view, we muft 
confider the various moral and. mental 

■ * 

animo ; deinde ut magis magifque lapfl fiot ; tin* 
ire cceperint praecipites: donee ad haec tempora, 
. quibus nee vitia noftra, nee rernedia pati poflumus, 
perventum eft. Hoc illud eft praeefpue in cogni- 
tione rerum falubre ac frugerum omnis te exempli 
documenta in illuftri pofifa monumento intueri; 
inde tibi tuaeque reipublicae quod imitere, capfas ; 
iade foedum, inceptu, fcedum exitu, quod vites. 

T. LiVII PAJEFATIO. 

1 

features 
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features which appear in the different 
periods' of fociety, and follow the wide-' 
extended chain which leads from rude 
Simplicity to extreme refinement. . It is, 
therefore, neceflary to contemplate the 
favage and focial ftate of man, a virtu- 
ous and flourifhing community, and 
one vitiated by luxury and difsipation. 
I {hall then cortfider human nature in 
thefe diftinft Situations, and endeavour 
to maFk the virtues and vices incident 
to each. In the fipft and lad of thefe 
Situations the human race appear in a 
very humiliating point of view. Here? 
the extremes meet, and the middle 
point is the feat of virtue and hap^ 
pinefs. 

Some authors, particularly of the 
French fchool, have been induced to 
recommend the condition of favages as 

' • being 
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beingthe ftate of felicity and freedom, 
and preferable to a ftate of civilization* 
Roulleau has drawn a very fine picture 
of the pleafures of the man of nature, 
as he terms him, and feems to envy 
his fituation. Spleen and mifanthropy 
inftigated him to exalt the favage, in 
order to depreciate the focial ftate, 
% againft which he had commenced eter- 
nal war. The theme was fuited to his 
genius: he poffefled a fervid imagina- 
tion, and eloquence of the moft brilliant 
hue; but he was extremely vain, and, 

* 

like a defperate empiric, he endeavoured 
to draw the attention of mankind uptn 
— -him- by his extravagancifes and eccen- 
tricities, by the wildnefs of his para- 
doxes, and the fplendour of his fo- 
phiftry. The Abbe Raynal alfo, who 
fafcinated his age by the freedom and 
boldnefs of his fentiments, and by the 

, charms 
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charms of ftyle, and covered the poi* 
fori of his dangerous precepts by de* 
lightful imagery and beautiful flowers, 
has given a decided preference to the 

* 

happifrefs of the favage over the pea* 
fent and mechanic in civil govern- 
ments*. But the fatft is, that the de- 
scriptions and aflertions of fuch writers 
xm this fubjetft, who have never been 



* L'Hiftoire Philofophique et Politique des deux 
Indes, is a great performance, and executed by a 
man of firft-rate talents; but it is much to be la- 
mented, that the Abbe ha£ inferted irt his book fo 
Joariy licentious and irreligious fentiments. His 
illiberal and frequent attacks upon Christianity, 
and his kidifcriminate abufe of ecclefiaftics, are 
audacious and difgufting ; his* morals, too, are often 
loofe, and his ideas of civil liberty bordering upon 
licentioufnefs. But the Abbe lived long enough 
to fee and to be convinced of the evil tendency of 
bis fpeCulative principles, 

3 out 
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out of Europe, are equally vague and 
^erroneous; they are only to be con* 
fidered as the vain declamations of fo- 
phifts, inculcating new doctrines merely 

for the fake of Angularity, or to anfwet 

• » • 

a particular purpofe. For let any man 
have an opportunity 6f feeing the ac- 
tual ftate of favages, before they have 
made any progrefs in thofe ufeful arts 
which foften the afperities of life, and 
before they have acquired any of the 
fentiments which add to its dignity, 
Itnd he will foon be convinced that 
their condition is by no means an envi- 
able oi\e. Man, in the fimple ftate of 
nature, roaming about the woods by 

* 

day, and fleeping in the caverns of 
jocks, or in miferable hovels, by night, 
exhibits the human fpecies in a very 
unfavourable point of view. The merfc 
animal then only appears; the gratifi* 

cation 
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cation of his appetites is bis fole puir- 
iuit, and the virtues of the heart and 
the powers of the mind lye equally 
dormant: All the ferocious pafsions 
reign without controui in his breafl; 
fubjedl to many phyfical calamities and 
cruel vicifsittides ; thoughtlefs and im- 
provident, felfifh, fickle and cruel j al- 
ternately an infolent tyrant, of an ab- 
jedl flave ; either pining in the miferies 
of want, or gormandizing in the ex* 
-cefies of gluttony. Inftead of this boafli- 
ed liberty; which is fuppofed to be en- 
joyed by this man of nature in gloomy 
woods and difmal folitudes, there are 7 
perhaps, few Situations where violence, 
and rapine, and murder, are perpetrated 
with fuch mercilefs cruelty. Every 
thing gives way to force; animal Strength 
comprehends every virtue ^ little regard 
is paid to the weaknefs of infancy, no 

pity 
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pity for the pains of difeafe ; and when 
the aged become infirm by debility and 
years, they are frequently arfefted iri 
their courfe by the parricide, hand of 
the unfeeling favagc* 



In fine, all the generous virtues of 
public, and all the tender charities and 
focial ties of domeftic life, are utterly 
unknown among barbarians* If, then* 
we turn our eyes from this unamiable 
pidiure of our fpecies, and confider the 
( various comforts and advantages of aif 
enlightened fociety, with all its d£* 

' * ^ • . * 

lightful and refined enjoyments fpre&d* 
ing their wide blefsings over a land, we 
mull gratefully acknowledge the fu- 
pcrior value and happinefs of foetal 
life, exalted by true religion, and pro* 
te&ed by juft laws. The poo* tenant 
of the humblejft cottage, who, tinder 

b th« 
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the mild influence of a virtuous govern- 
ment, poflefles in peaceful fecurity the 
well-earned fruits of his induftry, enjoys 
a degree of pure fatisfa&ion to which 
the barbarian is a (hanger. Soothed 
by the dear delights of domeftic life, 
cheered by the confolations of religion, 
and defended from the attacks of vio- 
lence, he partes his blamelefs days with 
tranquillity and contentment, and looks 
forward to a future ftate for the final 
completion of his happinefs. The fu- 
periority of the civilized to the favage 
ftate of man cannot, I think, be doubted 
by anyone, whofe intelle&ual powers 
are not perverted by prejudice, or 
chagrined by difcontent. As in the for- 
mer ilate the human character, fub- 
limed by religion and virtue, is only 
" a little lower than the angel*," and 
in the latter the mind divine, and all 

our 
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our nobleft faculties, are overwhelmed 
by barbarifm, and man appears in a 
wretched condition of ignorance and 
darknefs, a defolate being, ahnoft upon 
a level with the brute creation. 

But though the human race, in this 
xude ftate, appear almoft below the 
itandard of rational beings, and as mere 
animals, deftttute of all dignity and 
beauty; yet, like the rough diamond 
in the mine, they are capable of re- 
ceiving the fineft polifli, and they only 
want to be inftru&ed in the ennobling 
principles of religion and morality for 
their tetter nature to be difplayed* 
The germ of all the great qualities and 
virtues of the human minjl lies dormant 
in the favage ; and it only wants time, 
and a fortunate concurrence of circum* 
fiances, to develope itfelf, and to be 
B 2 brought 
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brought into a&ion. Men, in the rude 
ftafe of nature, . are firft hunters, pur- 
suing their prey; they next become 
fhepherds, which has a tendency to 
foftert the fiercenefs of their minds, and 
to allay their thirft of blood. Agricul- 
ture at laft fueceeds, which foon in- 
troduces ideas of property, and fixes 
the wandering hord. Thus a focial 
compact h formed for mutual protec- 
tion and fecurity* ; and the dignity of 
fociety is eftabliihed, with all its aufpi- 
cious train of blefsings and comforts. 
-Thus nations commence, and their du- 



Stanchi di vivere in un continuo ftato 
di guerra, e di godere una liberta refa inutile dale 
incertezza di confervarla : effe ne facrificarano una 
parte per goderne il reftante con ficurefeza € tran- 
quillita. 

M. BICCARIA D£J DELITTI E DSLLE PINE, CH. 2, 
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rMlon and profperity depend upon the 
purity of their morals, the wifdom of 
their' government, and the excellence 
of their laws. . ' 



There are two conditions in which 
the human race are placed j as I have 
already obferved, which afford us a 
Yery disadvantageous pi6ture of pur 
fpecies. The one is the ft ate of man 

previous to the introduction of the arts 

* 

and improvements of civil life ; and the 
Qther, whep from luxury and refine- 
ment he has fp far corrupted his im- 
proved nature as to be rev,erging into 
his primitive fituatioh, and finking 
^gain into tlje fayage, But though* 

the nphle powers of n\aji are ^^Ity 
obfcured and debated in either fituation, 
they differ materially in the confe- 
qucnces attending them. 



E 3 



How? 
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However unamiable pur fpecies may 
appear, and terrible to contemplate, in the 
wild ftate of nature, ferocious and inerci- 
lefs, and only gratifying fenfual appetites, 
they are ftill capable of being humanized 
apd enlightened. They have the feeds 
ftf virtue in their breafts; they will 
Men to the fpft voice of religion and of 
law. Though rqde and grofs, they are 
not enervated by voluptuQufnefs, they 
are not transformed by monftrous vices, 
nor fubtilized by falfe refinements. They 
poflefs ftamina of mind and vigour $f 
body; fimplicity and energy accompany 
their rudenefs, which may fpon be cul- 
tivated To as to produce the nobleft 
fruits of virtue. Bqt a people that 
have gone through all the ftages of 
fociety, and attained their fummit of 
greatnefs, but frpm luxury and opulence 

have 
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have become wicked and corrupt, it is 
impofsible to fave from falling. 

A nation of this defcription is like a 
body effete and exhaufted by intem- 
perance and excefs ; it has loll: its tone 
of vigour and energy, the abforbent 
powers can no longer perform their 
grand and myfterious office in the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; or, like the wretch 
dying in an atrophy, whHe you feed him 
with the moil nutritious food, and ran- 
fack earth, air, and fea, to procure him 
delicacies, he Hill exhibits the meagre 
and fqualid fpe&re of famine, and dies 
from debility. Thus it is with com* 
munities as with individuals, you may 
eafily poiiih the roughnefs of iimplicity, 
or reduce athletic ftrength ; but there is 
no cure for a worn-out debaiichee, or a 
difsjpated nation, 

M Put 
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But a fliort view of the principles and 
fentiments which actuate mankind in 
vitious ages, will further illuftrate this 
iubje&; and clearly fliew,, that the 
manners, of fuch time? mud inevitably 
lead to the definition of the commu- 
nity in which tftey prevail. 

• ■ * ■ 

- When a nation has arrived at fo high 
a degree of refinement, that Luxury 
has extended her reign fo univerfally 
and diffufively, as to affe6t all ranks 
and degrees of people, we pqrceive.the 
moral obligations gradually to lofe their 
influence* over the mind, and to be 
every where more frequently violated 
and negle6fced. The honeft (implicity 
of venerable anceftors, and their pure 
and blamelefs manners, daily decline 
and aj-e defpifed. Faihion and caprice 
then govern the majority of men^ in- 
* ftead 
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fiead of reafon and religion. Main in 
hi? unvitiated ftate has few wants and 
moderate defires Benevolent Nature is 
tender and bountiful in all her works..* 
We only pervert and corrupt her wife 
fcws, by our vain fubtilties and falfe re*- 
finements. Inftead o£ being contented 
to enjoy the blefsings which Hfcaven has 
d^ftined to us to make us happy, from- 

» 

the cpnftitution of our frame, we <te- 
part too often from the path of redti- 
^ude, and pfefumptuoufly endeavour ta 

' focreafe the n^imber of our pleafures 
$nd indigencies. Btyt we deceive our- 
felyps ; for the more we forfake the 

, charming fimplicity of nature in hunt- 
;ng after felicity, the more we become 
the victims of difappointment and 
chagrin. It is -from this falfe idea 
of fearching after happinefs, which 
prompts .us to extend the circle of our 

gleafures 



\ 
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pleafures and amufements, and to gnu 
tify inordinate pafsions, that all the 
evils and vices incident to luxury are 
introduced among men* In ages of 
temperance and iimplicity, when fo- 
ciety is ftill in a progrefsive iiate, and 
bas not reached its fatal acme of refine* 
ment and vitiotis delicacy, the moral 
virtues are faithfully obferved, and reli- 
gion governs the minds of men. In 
this happy ftate of a community, the 
majority of the people are generous, 
difinterefted, contented, and humane. 
They are not yet engrofied by vitious 
pleafures, they do not pine after ima- 
ginary wants, they have not forged to 
themfelves thofe ignominious fetters, 
which are the confequencc of the ty- 
ranny of the pafsions, and of a de- 
praved mind. But when Voluptuoufnefs 
has introduced her infatiable and com- 
$ plicate^ 
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plicated defires among men, and in- 

< 

fpired them with a tafte for her artificial 
pleafures, nothing can gratify the crav* 
Jng and inordinate appetites of her de- 
luded and miferable votaries, -Man 
then becomes a wretched flave to a va- 
riety of wants and propenfities, which 
are merely factitious and ideal. The 
fmalleft village could fatisfy with its 
fimple productions the Athenian fage*, 
while all the poignant luxuries and 
studied pleafures which the world could 
give, were' loo few for a Nero, or a 
Heliogabulus. Every pafsion becomes 
more craving and immoderate by indul- 
gence, and more tyrannical in its de- 
mands; the fenfuafift may, therefore^ 
be truly called the raoft abje6t of flaves, 

pyer fubjeCt to the cruel defpotifm of 

\ 

f Xenophon's Memorabilia, 

low 
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low defires and low pyffuits, and equally 
incapable of public and .private virtue. 
But there are two oppofite vices which 
prevail in a very high degree, and ever 
ijiftinguifh a luxurious and difsipated 
age. Avarice and prodigality are , then 
carried to the utmoft excefs *. 

Every one in thefe difgraceful times 
is folely occupied with his own plea- 
fures, he fqncentrates q;ery tiling within 
hmfelf 9 and is totally infenfible to the 
wan£s anc} calamities of others. All 



# The great hiftorian Salluft has painted, in his 
ufual energetic manner, the* union of thefe odious 
vices. Vide Catiline's Confpiracy. The younger 
Pliny has alfo obferved it. Memento nihil magrs 
efle vitandam, quam iftam luxuriae & fordium 
novam focietatem ; quae, cum fint turpiflima difcrct* 
ac feparata," turpius junguntur. 

PLIN. EJ". 6, LIB. 2. 

th of e 
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thofe beautiful fentimenis and generous 
feelings, al^l that warm philanthropy 
and expanfion of benevolence, which 
delight to fhed the, balm of facred pity 
into the breaft of the afflicted, to re- 
lieve mifery, and to confer happihefs, 
'are rarely to be found in a land devoted 
-to difsipation. 



A cold apathy then freezes every 
bread, blunts oar fenfihility, and har-. 
dens the heart, Luxury is a monfter 
as terrible as Med u fa's head, and con* 
verts every thing into ftone. And nb 
being is more completely felfifti and 
callous, than a fupine voluptuous 'epi- 
cure.;: obdurate and rapacious, eager to 
amafs, and prodigal to fpend his ilt- 
vgotten wealthy in order to gratify 4a 
clamorous and lawlefs train of pafsiofts, 
and wifhes, and deiires, and capries, 

which 
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which are only engendered by vanity 
and fenfuality* And, in this vitiated 
(late of fociety, nothing is more fatal 
to the majority of the community than 
excefsive vanity— ^-the incurable foible 
of weak and frivolous minds. Every 
man is endeavouring to eclipfe his neigh- 
bour, in oftentation and parade* Emu* 
lation and rivalfhip in works of utility 
and goodnefs are worthy of the greateft 
minds, and highly beneficial to ibciety ; 
but here is generally a deftru&ive con- 
teft in the fpleqdour of equipage, in 
the fripperies of fafhion, or in the ex- 
eefles of intemperance* This vain 
competition is always ruinous to the 
middle clafs of mankind , as it robs 
them of their independence and real 
refpe&ability, and leads to bankruptcy 
and to penury. The natural confequence 
of f uch manners and adtions i^ obvious. 

All 
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All the fources of benevolence and dif- 
intereftednefs are exhaufted by the ex- 
orbitant claims of vanity and extrava- 
gance, and the majority of men in fuch 
times, notwith (landing their apparent 
ample , fortunes and large eftates, are 
poor and embarrafled ; a baneful luxury* 
which cotoprehends every vice, deftroys 
all honour of character, and beneficence 
of -principle. And when a man is bereft 
of his virtuous independence *, hs is 

very 

* Among the evils of luxury we may alfo enu- 
merate celibacy. When pride and oftentation are 
the principal features in a charader, they are great 
impediments to wedlock. The pure pleafixres of 
domefttc life, the delightful union of minds, in 
the conjugal ftate, have no charms in the eye of a 
mercenary, callous fortune-hunter, or a modern 
fine lady. They only adopt this honourable ftate, 
jwovided they can improve their finances, and gain 
an equipage and tinfel. The noble inftitution of 
- >> matrimony 
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very apt to lofe his integrity. Hfe be- 
comes obfequious, abje&, and meant 

matrimony is therefore frequently reduced to a 
mere matter of bargain and fale, or a bufinefs of 
calculation. Beauty, elegance, and virtue, are 
feen with jaundiced eyes by the rapacious votaries 
of wealth, or the contemptible Haves of oftenta- 
'tion. And thus their lives ^re often wafted away 
in the vain arts of gallantry and intrigue, in de- 
ceiving and in being deceived, without forming 
any honourable connexion, or leaving behJhd them 
a refpedfcable or virtuous family J When a conff- 
derable portion of the community, is of this way of 
thinking, it muft confcquently prevent the general 
prevalence of matrimony. And wjtftn the ofoijftgal 
•ftate is negleited, which is thfc great fupporx q( 
virtue and facred.bond, which Jfeinds all the links 
of fociety in clofer ties, the population, ftrength, 
and welfare of the ftate nrtift be materially impaired 
And this will* always be the cafe,'. id**** vanity 
.and Ihow have a greater influence upon the weak 
minds of degenerate mottak, than ttia divine infti- 
tution* pf .religion, and the wife laws of natui£ 
and of nations, \ 

and 
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and when he ruins himfelf and'bis family 
by folly and extravagance, hfe becomes 
defperate and abandoned^ and equally 
worthlefs as a man and a citizen. For 
the public and private virtues are infepa- 
rably connected ; they go hand and hand 
, together, and are the aufpiqious offspring . 
of religion and morality. The followers of 
Catiline were an infamous group of t*af* 
phemers, profligates, and debauchees, 
fteeped in every crime. Bankrupts alike 
in character and in fortune, without re- 
verence for Heaven or love for men, they 
raifed their parricidfe hands againft the 
flate ; impelled by the furies of ambi- 
tion and avarice, they refolvecfr to alter 
their fituation, or bury their iiifamy in 
the ruins of their country. With fuch 
inen all things are venal, and they ar6 
always ready for rebellion ahd plUhder; 
and the cdnvulfioiis bf every ftate are 

F brought 
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brought on by people of this defcrip- 
tion, rendered defperate and rapacious 
by their debts, their extravagancies, 
and their vices*. 



* Dans tous les etats Tefpece la plus dangereufe 
eft celle desdiffipateurs et des prodigucs ; leurs pro- 
fofions epuifent en peude temps kiusreflburcesjce 
qui les reduit a des extremites facheufes, qui les 
. forcent enfuite a recourir aus expediens les plus 
has, les plus odieux, les plus infames. La troupe 
de Catalina, les adherens des Jules Ce&r, les fron- 
deurs que le Cardinal de Retz avait ameutes, ceux 
qui s'attacherent a la fortune de Cromwell, etait 
tous gens de cette efpece, qui ne pouvaient s'ac- 
quitter de leurs dettes, ni reparer leurs fortune de- 
labree qu'en bouleverfant l'etat dont ils etaient 
citoyens. Dans les premieres families d*un etat les 
prodigues friponnent et cabalent, chez le peuple, 
les dUSpateurs et les parefleux finiflent par devenir 
brigands, et par commettre les attentats les plus 
enormes contre la f urete publique. 

IXAMEN CRITIQUE DU SYSTEMS DE LA NATURE, 
GEUVREI DE FREDERIC 1, ROI DE PR.USSE, TOME 5. 

The 
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The age of luxury and venality, in 
fine, is the period in which the greateft 
and the meaneft vices appear, in all 
their hideous deformity. It is not only 
marked and appalled by the deep and 
* bloody plots of the ferocious confpi-? 
rator, the impious dogmas of the atheift, 
and the licentious precepts of the liber- 
tine, but it is alfo infefted by a fwarm 
of gamblers, parafites, fortune-hunters, 
and fwindlers — -the defpicable progeny 
of an idle and difsipated age* They 
are too often the fuccefsful candidates 
of the day, and riot in the fpoils and 
wages of iniquity ; while men of genius 
and virtue are thrown afide with cold 
negled, and ftand aloof, penfively me- 
ditating upon the gloomy pidture of 

the times *. 

In 

* The dcfcription which Tacitus has given us 
tf the infenfibility and levity of the populace, 

F 2 during 
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In whatever point of view, therefore* 
we contemplate luxury, we muft per- 

. ceive 

during the conflict in the Roman capital, between 
the parties of Vefpafian and Vitellius, is deplorable 
to contemplate, but it is an exa£t picture of that 
hardnefs.of heart, and infolent caprice, which al- 
Ways diftingutfh the lower orders of the people in 
a profligate age. I will give the words of this 
eloquent writer and profound obferver of mankind, 
as the fcene is painted with an uncommon degree 
of ftrength and brilliancy of colouring. Aderat 
pugnantibus fpe&ator populus, atque in ludicro cer~ 
t amine y hos, rurfus illos clamore et plaufu fovebat : 
quotiens pars altera inclinaflet, abditos in tabernis, 
aut, fi quaiti in dominum perfugerant, erui jugu- 
larique, expoftulantes, parte majore praedae potie- 
bantur. Nam milite ad fanguinem et caedes obfsrvo, 
fpolia in vulgus cedebant. Saeva ac deformis urbe 
tota facies, alibi prcelia et vulnera; alibi balnea 
propinaeque. Simul cruor et ftrues corporum : juxta 
fcorta, et "fcortis fimiles : quantum in luxuriofo atio 
libidinem\ quicquid in acerbij/ima captivitate fctle- 
rum : prorfus et tandem civitatem et furere crederes 7 

it 
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ceive that its effe<5ls on nations are, in 
the higheft degree, fatal and pernicious, 

and 

// lafcivirt) conflixerant ^nte armati $xercitus in 
urbe, bis L. Sulla, femel Cinna vi&oribus, Nee 
tunc minus crudelitatis : nunc inhumana fecuritas^ 
it ne minimo quidem temporis voluptaUs intermiflk, 
velutfejiis die bus (id quoque gaudium decedent ex- 
ultabant, fruebantur; nulla partium cura malis 
publicis laeti. 

C. CORNEL 1 1 TACITI HIST. LIB. 3. C. 83, 

Here are the true, yet terrible manners of the 
ferocious and fickle mob of a luxurious age. A 
monftrous affemblage of the moft oppofite qualities 
and vices are blended together; relentlefs cruelty, 
buffoon merriment, riot, and debauchery, are a}l 
united in this deformed and frightful moral tablet. 
The fame fpirit lately appeared in the dregs and 
fcum of a nation, which had fallen by its vices; 
and iniquities. The mobs of Paris and Marfeilles 
were equal to the Romans, in their worft times, 
in their atrocities and cruelties. They exhibited 
alfo (as being in the fame ftate of fociety, degraded v 

F 3 and 
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and have a di*e6t tendency to corrupt 
and degrade human nature. 

That the malignant influence of this 
bane of civil fociety is equally hoftile 
to domeftic happinefs, and to public 
profperity and flrength ; that it infpires 
a fpirit of profligacy and vanity, which 



and rotten to the core, and, morally and politically 
coniidered, one mafs of corruption) the fame kind 
of temper and difpofltion,. and fomething even more . 
infernal and implacable. However, in their fan- 
guinary deeds and horrid orgies, there is a ftriking 
refemblance. In one ftreet, they appeared like 
tigers reeking with blood ; in another, with the 
grimace of baboons. The manners of men, there- 
fore, in corrupt ages, are in all nations much the 
fame* They become almoft diverted of humanity. 
They are fyvages of the worft kind, for they poC 
fefs fome of the dexterity and acutenefs of civilized 
man, joined to the mercilefs difpofition of the bar* 
barian. ' 

confumes 
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confumes the fortunes of individuals, in 
a way difgraceful to themfelves, ruinous 
to their families, and hurtful to their 
country ; that it naturally renders men 
difcon tented, wicked, and turbulept 
members of fociety ; and, finally, leads 
to irreligion, immorality,, and feditioa; 
and consequently to the definition of 
a ftate, 



f 4 
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CHAPTER III. 



V 1 



Jt is a painful and an ungrateful tafk 

* • * 

to fix our attention too long upon hu- 
man nature in a point of view in which 

'. *■» i« 

it exhibits the extremes of wretched- 
jiefs and depravity. The manners of 
favages as defcribed by Lafiteau *, and 
the vices of the degenerate Romans as 
painted by Tacitiis and-Herodian arq 
equally difgufting ; and they prefent a 
tablet fo fordid and fo deep with fhade* 
that it will be an agreeable relief tq 
turn awfcy from the gloomy view, and 
to contemplate man exalted and po- 

> ... ^ 

* Des Meurs Sauvages. 

lifhed 
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lifhed by religion and by laws, and 
living in obedience to their divine pre- 
cepts and commandments. 



There is a golden period in human 
affairs, in which the great and amiable 
qualities of our nature appear in their 
native luftre, and mark with an ho- 
nourable diftin6lion the peculiar felicity 
of the times. This delightful period 
arrives, when a nation, in its progrefsive 
courfe, has attained that happy ftate 
of civilization and juft refinement which 
polifhes, adorns, and enlightens man- 

4 
4 

Hind, without corrupting their nature, - 
perverting their judgment, or vitiating 

their morals : and this is the illuftrious 

* * ■• * 

pra of national glory and profperity. 

The human charadler then difplays 
its nobleft features, the amiable qualities 

of 
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of the heart, and the fubltme powers 
of the mind are eminently confpicuous, 
and burft forth into a&ion. The re- 
ligious, moral, and political duties, are 
faithfully performed, and fhed their in- 
vigorating influence over the ftate, to 
promote the general welfare of the com- 
munity. Here is a developement of all 
the great qualities of man ; all his'powers 
and energies are diredted to their pro- 
per obje6ls, and all harmonioufly tend- 
ing to one point, the promotion of 
public and private happinefs. The 
beautiful in morals is alfo accompanied 
with the beautiful in literature and 
works of genius. Strength of judge- 
ment, dignity of fentiment, , delicacy 
of tafte, and a noble fimplicity, diftin- 
guifh the compofitions of a found and 
virtuous fociety. Science then makes 
her moft fublime and ufeful difcoveries ; 
-3 and 
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and the elegant arts, which iivvitious 
and profligate ages are fo often debafed 
by their unworthy votaries as to become 
a curfe to their country, are now only 
cultivated for the nobleft purpofes, to 
adorn truth, and to celebrate virtue* 

The Mufes then only raife their har- 
monious voice to teach the great pre- 
cepts of religion and morality; and f 
when they defcend to humbler themes^ 
elegance and delicacy prevail, without 
being contaminated by want of decency 
or want of tafte. This, therefore, is 
that refpe&able period of civil fociety, 
in which the great duties of public and 
private life are well underftood and coil* 
fciejitjoufly pra6lifed, and virtue and 
magnanimity mark the genius of the 
age. To prolong this happy Hate of 
fociety ihould be the chief end of all 

govern* 
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governments, and the principal ftudy 
of every legiflature ; and this can only 
be effected by preferving the purity of 
the morals of the people. As much as 
temperance and exercife are condu- 
cive to the health of man, fo are re- 
ligion and morality to the profperity 
and happinefs of nations. Let us, then, 
liften to the warning voice of Hiftory, 
that faithful inftru6trefs, and endeavour 
to avoid fpme of the rocks and fhoals 
which have been fo fatal to mankind iq, 
former ages. 

Now the annals of every country 
and of every government, the" whole 
volume of human nature, inform us of 
this fad truth, that there is a period of 
greatnefs in nations, after^ which they 
decline ; and, from their vices and their 
follies, bring on their own deftru&ion ; 

and 
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and that their duration and profperity 
entirely depend upon the wifdom and 
virtue of their inhabitants. The human 
race emerge from barbarifm and igno- 
rance by very flow fteps : many centuries 

* mud elapfe in their advances from rijde- 
nefs to refinement; but when they have 
reached their fummit of greatnefs and 
opulence, and obtained their higheft 
polifh, the transition downward to mo- 
ral corruption, and confequent political 
debility, is headlong and rapid. The 
moft rigid and auftere nations of anti- 
quity, when elated by profperity and 

. wealth, have not been able to withftand 
the blandishments of pleafure, or to refifl;- 

« 

the fedu&ive cup of luxury. 

They did not only, .indeed, tafte of 
this fatal cup; but they drank deep, 

they 
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they drenched it to the dregs, and were 
transformed into monitors. 



The wife and fevere laws of Minos 
could not fave the Cretans from falling 
into degeneracy. Sparta and Rome, 
thofe illuftrious communities, where ho- 
nour and virtue held fo long a fway, 
fell at laft from their glorious height, 
and funk into infamy and impotence. 
Nations, therefore, carry the feeds of 
corruption in their bofoms, the poifon 
of which can only be counteracted by 
the falutary and vital influence of thofe 
great principles of rfeligion and virtue 
which infufe health and vigour into a 
Hate. 

All the great nations of antiquity, we 
may perceive, have been ruined by the 
influence of luxury, and the deprava- 
tion 
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tion of morals which inseparably at- 
tends it. 

And if we call our eyes over the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe, we have 
every reafon to dread the pernicious 
effects of this great corrupter of nations 
in modern times. 

We do not view the manners of the 
prefent age through the gloomy me- 
dium of a mifanthrope, or with the 
malignity of a fatirift, who diftorts 
every object into deformity in order 
gratify the rancour of his fpleen. We 
rather delight to dwell upon the grand 
and beautiful moral pi&ures of humanity 
drawn by Richardfon *,' than the fordid 
and frightful caricaturas of Swift. But 

• * Authgr of Sir Charles Grandifon, &c.'&c. 

"we 
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we cannot behold but with honed ib* 
licitude, the alarming progrefs which 
infidelity and licentioufnefs are every 
where making, and their impious and 
defperate efforts to deftroy every infti- 
tution which has been hitherto held 
facred in religion, in morals, and in 
laws. A coniiderable portion of the 
eighteenth century has been honourably 
diftinguifhed by fublime examples of 
virtue, and by happy and fplendid ex- 
ertions in fcience and in art Every 
improvement which the vaft and un- 
bounded mind of the illuftrious Bacon 
had prophetically pourtrayed as ne- 

■ 

cefiary to the perfection of ufeful 
fcience, has almoft been effected in this 
enlightened age. True philofophy has 
teen cultivated to a degree of excellence 
unknown in former times, and the fine 
arts feave approached to Grecian ele- 
gance. 



s 
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gancfe. But, amidft this blaze of light 
and truth, where mental vigour and 
brilliancy and fertility of fancy have 
been equally difplayed, the cloie of 
this memorable sera has been clouded, 
and deformed by a iet -of men whofe 
opinions and actions have a tendency 
to darken all the fplendour, which fur- 
rounds us; to bring back the gloomy 
reign of ignorance and barbarifm, and 
to deftroy every veftige of beauty and 

N 

grace. 

. A new hord of favages, far more tp 
be dreaded than the Vandal or the Hun, 
atheifts in fpeculation, and barbarians 
in pradtice, have appeared to affright 
and to difturb the earth, and to involve 
the civilized world in all the horrors of 
anarchy and mifery. 

o Some 



•* A ttlSSEHf ATlOtf, 

Some years ago : there arofe upon the 
Continent, as we are informed bv a 
late elegant writer*, a fet of profefled 
atheifts, who were uncommonly induf- 
trious in making converts, and in pro- 
pagating their fatamcal principles over 
the world. Their deftru6tive opinions 
have made confiderable progrefs in moft 
of the nations of Europe, and are daily 
gaining ground, and diffufed in the 
moft audacious manner; The monfter 
Atheifm does not now fkulk in the 
difmal cells of a gloomy defperate few, 
degraded by crimes and darkened by 
vice, but he comes into the open haunts 1 
of men " like a lion, feekirig whon^i 
he may devour." But look at the 
effe&s of impiety wherever it has pre* 
vailed; they are uniform in their de- 

» • m- 
t 

* The amiable Zimmerman, 



itru&ive 
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ftru&ive consequences, and prodfiice the 
fame fruits in the ancient Epicurean 
and the modern Gauh They annihilate 
every generous and valuable quality of 
our natlird* and only leave a grovelling 
animal, felfifh, cruel) arid bafe. And 
what can we expert from him who be- 
comes the enemy of the benevolent and 
merciful Lord of heaven ahd eartfii the 

bountiful Donor of every good and per- 

« 

fe6t gift, " from u)hom we live, and mmx^ • 
and have our being" but infamy and 
wickednefs? But* for a complete ex* 
ample of the temper and fpirit of the 
atheift, we have N only to look at the 
French Revolution; Mod of the a&ors 
of that dreadful tragedy were of this 
fchool of infidelity, particularly thofe 
who, above all. others, have marked 
their reign by deeds of atrocity ; by 
" deeds without a name/' at which 



6 2 
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our nature recoils as at fometbing be- 
yond the reach of human powers to 
perpetrate or to conceive. 

The gloomy and implacable Tiberius, 
blood-thirfty Nero, terrible Domitian, 
or any monfter which fabling poets 
have brought into the tragic fcene, in 
order to paint the enormities of tyrants, 
have not furpafied the terrorifts of France 
in cruelty * ; in cruelty at once relent- 
lefs and fufpicious, cold, fyftematic, 
iludied, and univerfal, ftriking at vu> 
tue wherever it could be found. — This, 
then, is the teitaper of the infidel; like 
the arch fiend, as foon as he became 
the enemy of God,- he became the 



* n&rtfc re &ia Koran) §<xtocm, ttcu dot fytou « ru rowrflr 

THUCVDIDEt, L1B.J. 

hater 
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hater and perfecutor of man; fo is the 
atheift of the day, deftitute of every 
facial tie and generoas fentiment, he 
lives only for himfelf, a wretch of appe* 
tite and a beaft of prey. 



Our duty to God is, therefore, the 
great and leading principle from which 
all others are derived ; it fublimes the 
mind and rectifies the heart; and its 
bleffed fruits are order, harmony, beauty, 
and' fubordination, in the moral and 
political world. Religion is to morals, 
what the fweet oxygen, or vital air, is 
to tire atmofphere; its benign fpirit 
purifies and invigorates all the intellec- 
tual powers of man ; its influence is di- 
vine, and alone preferves us from fink- 
ing into depravity and corruption. — 
When the virtuous Fabricius was 
flipping with King Pyrrhics and his 

g 3 courtiers, 
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courtiers, and heard the fophift Car* 
lieadcs difcourfing upon the excel- 
lence of the Epicurean philofophy, he 
qajmly replied, that he wifhed the ene- 
mies of Rome might always pra6tife 
the precepts of that do<ftrine. This is 
fufficient to fhew us the opinion of thai; 
great man, of the evil tendency of a 
fyftem which has ruined every ftale 
where it has been received. And I 
cbnfider the impious opinions of this 
revived fe6l, which have lately been fo 
indcrftrioufly difteminated, as one of thq 
awful prognoftics of the downfal of 
modern empires; and they require to 
be afsiduoufly and vigoroufly oppofed by 

every lover of virtue, and of his country, 

t. ■ 

This fertile and beautiful ifland has 

arrived at a very high degree of perfec- 

• , . 

{ion in every art, by which civil foc^ety 

is 
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h enriched and adorned. Our refources 
are immenfe, and our glory in arms 
and in literature is fpread over the 
world. Agriculture, that ufeful and 
virtuous employment, from whofe pure 
fource all the comforts of life do gently 
flow, has attained to a wonderful de- 
gree of excellence. Our manufa&ures 
flourifh, and fend their ingenious and 
elegant productions to the moft diftant 
climes; »nd the feais covered witlj 
pur triumphant payy; a navy which 
way be confidered as the bejiefattor 
and prote&or of the civilised wprld, 
and has preserved us from the favage 
attacks of the ferocious and implacable 
enemies of every religious, mora), and . 
political inftitution. In a commercial, 
political, and literary point of view, 
therefore, we ftand very high in the 

g 4f fcale 
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fcale of Europe ; and the fcene is fiat* 
tering and magnificent*. 

Yet if our morals are tainted, th$ ^ 
whole is only a delufive and transient 
gleam of fplendour, which paileth as 
the morning cloud, and like " th$ 
bafelefs fabricfc of a vifion leaves not a 
rack behind.*' And it muft be con* 
feffed, that from the complexion oS the 

4 

times, we have too many reafons to 
fear, that this country has pafled its? 
meridian of energy and virtue — I mean 
in its aggregate capacity. ^~ * x • 



# Seciiud* res acrioribus ftimulis animos «- 
plorare; quae mifcrwe tolerantur, felicitate cor- 
rumpuntur. 

i - 

C. TACIT1 BIST. LIB. I. 
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As for the talents and virtues of in?, 
dividuals, no age perhaps ever produced 
more honourable inftances than the pre- 
fent, and to~ whom we look up with 
jreverence and refpeft. But when we 
direct our attention towards the com- 
rnunity at large, and confider the ge- 
neral afpeft of fociety, we cannot but 
perceive the vifible progrefs which 
luxury has made among us, The 
amiable fimplicity of our native man- 
tiers is hardly discernible. High refine- 
ment, a delicacy bordering upon effe- 
minacy, a rage after wealth, extreme 
oft en tat ion, are the leading and promi- 
nent features of the times. And a tafte 
for extravagance and fhe w is not con- 
fined to the great; it has affeded, in a 
certain degree, all ranks and conditions 
pf men j it has even pervaded the me- 
chanic 



V< 
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chanic in towns, and the ruftic in the 
country *. 

A cold indifference in the important 
duties of religion is alfo beginning to 
jnanifeft itfelf — a moft alarming fymp- 
torn of profligacy l in a nation, as it 
tends to deftroy the foundation of all 
morality, and to give to every vice an 
£afy entrance to the heart. 

/ 

Infidelity zxtd licentioufnefs always 
accompany each other, and may be 
confidered as caufe and effect. A na- 



. * <c The toe of the ,peafant now treads hard 

upon the heel of the courtier/' to ufe Shakefpeare's 

phrafe ; and every one is endeavouring to live in 

• 
the rank next to him, rather than in his own, 

« 

which Montefquieu obferves, ii always the cafe in, 
luxurious agfes. 

tion, 
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tion, therefore, rn this fituation will be 
too apt to lend a ready ear to the teachers 
of impiety, whofe doctrines give full 
toleration to the indulgence of the 
pafsions. And here out danger appear^ 
But let us not defpair ; let the friends 
*>f religion and virtue rather redouble 
x their exertions to flem the torrent pf 
impiety, which is every where pouring 
in upon us, and endeavour to imprefs 
their fublime precepts upon the minds 
of the Britifh youth, and fave them 

■ 

from the debating doctrine of the foi 
difant philofophers of the times, Foi* 
this is not a feafon to be luke-warm and 
- remifs, when our temporal and fpiritual 
enemies are aflailing us . in every 
quarter *. 

# Troms t5to» ixetvot uteu top xouqqv h a on vrmqyui, fiAog 

it § ~ ' 

THCCYDiDESj LIB. f. 

The 
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The force of example has a wonder* 
ful influence upon the minds and ima- 
ginations of mortals. Virtue is then 
ieen in a&ion, and ftrikes with peculiar 
force. 

The morals and conduct, therefore, 
of men of diftinguifhed talents and high 
rank have always a great effect upon 
the manners and opinions of the age. 

One of the moil enlightened writers 
of antiquity * has gone fo far as to fay, 
that the genius and fpirit of a nation, 
almoft depend upon a few illuftrious 
and powerful characters; and happily 
for us, we do not want, even in the 
prefent day, numerous examples of the 
faireft and moil magnanimous virtues 



j i 



• Ciccra 

among 
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among the inoft dignified part of the 
community* 

Piety and benevolence beam from 
the throne, " Died ding fweet influence" 
over the land. 

Every man muft allow, that the two 
greateft perfohages in the kingdom are 
models of every amiable virtue. Many 
characters .we alfo have both in church 
and (late, whofe talents and whofe vir- 
tues were never furpafifed in the pureft 
and brighteft times. The noble exer- 
tions, and the intrepid and^ma'nly pern 
ferverance of thofe enlightened and 
virtuous Aatefmen, who .now guide the 
helm of ftate at this awful apd eventful 
period, and have fo fuccefsfully pro- 
tected our gloriovs conftitution from the 
machinations and attacks of our foreign 

and 
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and domeftic foes, cannot be too much 
admired, or gratefully acknowledged* 
by every lover of hisr country. The 
grand caufe which thofe illuftrious 
men are defending comes home to 
every breaft ; it is the facred caufe of 
religion and virtue, andwifdom, againft 
impiety and vice, brutal ignorance, 
favage crtielty, anarchy, and horror. 
May their noble efforts be crowned 
with fuccefs ! They deferve, at leaft, the 

* 

thanks of their country, and that their 
names (hould defcend with glory to the 
lateft pofterity. A generous few have 
alfo come forward, from motives which 
do honour to their chara&er, to en- 
deavour to call the thoughtlefs votaries 
of pleafure and dissipation from their 
vain purfuits, to a more folemn and 
decent obfervance of the Sfabbath ; an 
object of yaft importance to our prefent 

i and 
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and everlafting happinefs. For, pioufly 
to obferve this facred day, which was 
commanded by our Creator tp be kept 
for ever holy, is to preferve the very 
being and eflence of religion among us. 
Let, then, the fons of riot and of care 
paufe upon this hallowed day; let them 
awfully paufe upon the grand concerns 
of eternity, and withdraw for a while 
from their worldly purfuits and vitious 
liabjits, and devote a proper portion of 
their time to the fervice of their Maker. 
We have, therefore, every reafon to 
fuppofe, that the commanding example 
of characters, fo good and great, will 
have a happy effedl upon the general 
manners of the nation. 



•-«. 



It is alfo expedient itrages of great 
refinement," to endeavour to revive a 
tafte for ancient manners and fimplicity. 

the 
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The Prefident Montefquieu, whofe' 
writings have fo much enlarged and 
adorned the fcience of legislation* has 
obferved, that as much as Yfe bring back 
a people, vitiated by luxury, to ancient 
manners, we fo much the more lead them 
to virtue* x " Cato the elder ufed frequent- 
ly to retire to contemplate the dwellings 
of the heroes of former times* He 
fondly viewed the thatched roof, and 
the humble farm of the intrepid Curius, 
who, after three triumphs, withdrew 
from the glare and pomp of a city life r 
to ruilic labours 'and rural obfeurity. 
The venerable riiins of the residence of 
fuch a "man, were fufficient to infpire 
his mind with the love of temperance 
and virtue. It would be alfo extremely 
conducive to the welfare of this country, 
in the prefent ftate of things, when 
i>UT morals are daily relaxing, and the 

3 manly 
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manly fimplicity of our national cha- 
racter is almoft deflroyed by falfe re- 
finements and capricious inftitutions, td 
endeavour to revive a tafte for plainer 
manners and fewer luxuries; 



To live in Ihe ftyle in which ouf 
Country gentlemen * were wont to do, 
rather than in the mode of a modern 
Nabob, There are a clafs of men pour- 
jqg in upon us from foreign jelimes* a 
vulgar, and an upftart race, loaded 
with wealth, and tumid with ridiculous 



r 



v. 



• * A moft refpe&able part of the community,' 
who I efteem and refpeft, and confider as the nerves 
of the ftate,* among whom honour, integrity, and* 
truth, ever loved to dwell, 1 hope they ftill 
abound in our ifland. I fhould be forry to fee 
their manly fimplicity frittered away, by imitating 
the filly pride and contemptible oftentation of tjie 
novi homines of the day. * 

h "" pride, 
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pride, who may be confidered as 3 
formidable phalanx en lifted under the 
banners of Luxury. They aFe her faith- 
ful votaries.in all her profane and fenfual 
rites of riot, licentioufnefs, and excefs- 
This defer iption of men may be con- 
fidered as the principal corrupters of 
our pure national manners and mode of 
living; and, inftead of old Englifh hof- 
pitality, they introduce coftly delicacies, 
exotic refinements, new luxuries, and 
new vices. The genial roof of our re- 
spectable anceftors was ever cheered by 
a hearty welcome to the coming guefiv 
by generous friendfhip, by free conversa- 
tion, and by focial mirth. 

But the banquet of ^modern epicure h 
nothing more than a^proud difplay of vain 
profufion, difgufting luxury, and ftiff pa- 
rade. f Here oriental gloom and Boeotian 

dulnefs 
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dulnefs prevail, and fit in faftidious ftate, 
and banifti far true Britifti freedom and 
Attic wit. He entertains rather from 
oftentation than benevolence, and prac- 
tices the fenfuality of the Sybarites with- 
out their elegance and their tafte. I 
dread the prevalence of fuch modes and 
habits of living ; though, to men of found 
information, the manners of tlje rich up- 
ftart race ihould rather infpire contempt 
than envy or imitation. 



But the majority of mankind are cap- 
tivated by gaudy and impofing exter- 
nals; and the manners of voluptuous 
and degenerate nations are always too 
apt to be admitted* 

Let us, then, invoke the Genius of 

Simplicity, with Innocence and Virtue 

in his train, to grace our feats and in- 

h 2 ' fluence 
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fluence our manners, which alone call 
fave us from our impending danger, and 
preferve the native energy of our na- 
tional character. Something of the 
hardihood of antiquity fhould be re- 
vived to refift the Afiatic Molejfe^ and 
the deftru6tive refinements which the 
modern Epicureans are endeavouring to 
introduce among us: and as the great 
Cenfor was accu domed to contemplate 
the heroes of elder times in order to 
emulate the modeft Simplicity and the 
unaffected greatnefs of their lives, fo let 
us look back to former ages for proper 
models of imitation, and rife above mo* 
dern degeneracy *. 

Our 

* The prefent age is deeply tainted with difli- 

pation; but, as it has been obferved, there are a 

, few beautiful exceptions, yet the majority of the 

people 
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. Our'hiftory is by no means barren of 
great and virtuous examples to fliew us 

the 

people exhibit evident marks of a luxurious na- , 
tion. The nations on the continent afford flill 
* more decided proofs of tfie effe&s of luxury, as 
many of them are finking into insignificance and 
contempt from their malignant influence. Spain, 
which formerly took the lead in Europe, and whofe 
inhabitants wefe eminently diftinguifhed for ho- 
nour and magnanimity, has become, from indolence 
and lio^ritioufnefs, a miferable example of fallen 
greatnefs. The national chara&er of the npbly 
proud Caftilian is entirely broken down by the vices 
of luxury ; and the gold of Mexico and Peru, and 
die impoifoned bowl of voluptuoufnefs, have trans- 
formed the heroes of the fixteenth century into ab- 
ject cowards : 

f ' And now, inftead of mounting barbed deeds, 
'To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lafcivious pleating of a lute. " 

x SHAKES* BAR t. 

H 3 For 
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N. 

the path of re6litude. Without fearch- 
ing into the remote periods of our an- 

rials, 

j 

For could any thing but the moft defpicable timi- 
dity, could any thing but dire neceflity, arifing 
from confcious impotence, make a nation crouch 
and cringe to the murderers of Lewis the Six- 
teenth, the virtuous head' of the Houfe of Bour- 
bon, fo nearly allied to its monarch, but a total 
want of all energy of charafter and dignity of 
fentiment? Where, then, is that proud honour* 
that was once dearer to the generous Spaniard than • 
life ? It is gone for ever : true courage and great* 
nefs of mind can never be joined to (loth and fen* 
fuality. The fame remarks may be applied to 
modern Italy. This celebrated country w^s long 
renowned for being the birth-place of the greatefl: 
of mortals, whofe virtues and whofe a&ions awed 
and aftoni(hed the world : it is now inhabited by a 
fet of beings, who have fo much degenerated from 
their anceftors as to be utterly incapable of making 
any exertion which demands either courage or 
dignity of foul. Nothing can roufe this effeminate 

race from the bofom of indolence and voluptuouf- 

" ... . ...... .......,..'.■ • 

nefs ; 
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rials, to the rough and ftormy ages of 
our Henrys and Edwards, I ihall keep 

to 

nefs : they tremble at the very " din of war's 
alarms i" they fhrink from noble danger, even* 
when they are called to defend the great caufe of 
religion and virtue, and only live to pra&ife un- 
worthy pleafures, and wallow in the herd of Circe. 
And, this illuftrious country, inftead of being the 
happy parent of heroes, philofophers, and poets, 
is now the ignoble feat of " pimps, paraiites, 
fidlers, and buffoons ;" and, inftead of illuminating 
the world by the rays of fcience, or polifliing it 
by elegant learning, it now only vomits it§; fcum 
ever the other parts of Europe, to corrupt, by its 
Capuan arts, the hardy progeny of northern climes. 
Such are the effe&s of vite jipon the human cha* 
ra&er! 

The diflblute morals of the French we have al- 
ready noticed. How vain and chimerical, then, i$ 
it to fuppofe that a people in this ftate of fociety 
fan form a Republic ! It is impoffible j it is a fole* 
£ifm in politics to imagine that a nation, as pro- 

fl 4 - * ^g ate 
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to more modern times, and felcdl a few 
illuftrious characters, who are now no 

more, 

fligate and abandoned as the Romans were in the 
times of Tiberius or Caligula, can poftefs that 
kind of government, the effence of which is tern-* 
perance and virtue. The difintereftednefs and pu- 
rity of morals necefiary to conftitute and preferve a 
Republic, cannot exift among a people whofe in T 
fatiable deflres arid libertine principles are only fit for 
the- court of Sardanapalus. Public virtue, therefore, 
can hardly be expected in a nation where every indi- 
vidual is entirely devoted to his felkintereft and his 
pleafures. It is the nature of vice to make a man £ 
flave; and. it is as impoffible, in my opinion, to 
form a Republic out of the prefent French as to 
build a (hip capable to brave the dangers of the 
fea, out of the- moft contaminated materials: and 
the government of their country, in the ftate of 
fociety to which they are advanced, notwithftahd- 
ing their difgufting declamations and hypotritical 
.affertions, will, moft probably, end in a military 
defpotifm. Xbe countries which I have juft enu- 
merated are the places, in modern times, where 

Luxury 
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more, in whom purity of morals and 
greatnefs of talents were happily united, 
I am unacquainted with the lariguage 
of adulation ; but lrere I may freely 
praife departed merit, for I admire ge- 
nius, and adore virtue. We need only, 
then, mention the great names of 
JO fiat ham (a) y Lyttelton fbj, Saville fcj, 
and Burke (d)> to hold up to our con- 
templation 

Luxury has made the greateft ravages ; and I am 
forry to add, that there are, few ftates in Europe 
where her baleful effe£b are not feverely felt : and 
whoever wifhes to contemplate a nation in its pro- 
greflive of youthful ftate, muft direft his view to 
North America, as moft of the countries on this fide 
pf the Atlantic begin to put on the broken appear-* 
ance of age. 

(a) The late Lord Chatham, one of the greateft 

men that this country has, produced — magnum et 

yenerabile nonten ! — He was a fplendid orb in tha 

~"J>plitical world, and diffufed ftrength and energy 

into 
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templation human nature in the moft 
fublime point of view. Thefe illuftrious 

men, 

into every department of the ftate. He united 

every mental and moral quality which captivate 

and aftonifh mankind : courage, eloquence, genius, 

jmd virtue.. AH his views were grand and fublime; 

noble in his deflgns, and prompt and bold in the 

execution of them beyond moft other mortals— a*yt«f 

xxi wfo&tn hsvctTvra\o{. I rr the majefty of his di&ion, 

* 

gracefulnefs of a&ion, and warmth of imagination, 
as well as in the purity and difintereftednefs of his 
principles, he referabled- Pericles, to whom the 
Athenian audience liftened with fo much rapture 
and delight. 

(b) The firft Lord Lyttelton.T*Piety in hif*j 
had one of her greateft fupports, Virtue a firm 
friend, and Literature a munificent patron* 

The genuine glow of patriotifm warmed the 

breaft of this amiable man. Our conftitution, all 

Venerable and hoary, and enriched with the wif- 

dom of ages, was as dear to him as his life; h$ 

3 lpve4 
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jnen, whom the Britifh fenate and the 

Britifti ^nation long considered as their 

' '. glory 

loved Jus country, and was profoundly acquainted 
with her wife laws and liberal eftablifhments, which 
he ftrenuoufly fupported by his parliamentary con- 
dud, which was ever open, manly, candid, and 
independent. The private chara&er of this ac- 
complifhed nobleman was alfo moft amiable. 

He was generous, courteous, and humane: he 
yvas peculiarly dear to the Mufes; and fome of 
their moft elegant votaries were among the number 
of his moft intimate friends, and frequently graced 

his delightful rural retreat by their all-cheering 

- • 

prefence. 

Who has riot heard of the bowers, and groves, 
and fylvan beauties, of charming Hagley? equal 
in fame to Arpinum and Tufculum, by 

«* God-like poets venerable made." 

POPE. 

(c) Sir George Saville, whofe memory muft ftill 
live in the breaft of every lover of his country. 

He 
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glory and their pride, whofe eloquence 
equalled the greateft orators of anti- 
quity, 

He was endowed with every amiable virtue and 
elegant accomplifhment which can adorn the 
Chriftiarf and the philofopher. His political in- 
tegrity and wifdom were held in fo high an eft i ma- 
tion, that his very name almoft gave a- fan&ion to 
every meafure which he propofed in Parliament, 
Ariftides and Phocibn were not more inflexibly 
juft, nor more upright in their wifhes for the 
common weal. No man had ever more perfonal 
influence in the Britifh Senate, nor more the love 
of the -people, than this moft fingular and amiable 
man, merely from the known worth and excellence 
of his character. The private virtues of this 
Chriftian hero are alio moft lovely to contemplate. 

His fortune, though it exceeded twenty tnou- 
fand pounds a-year, and, as one of his illuftrious 
friends has obferVed, " without any &x from 
luxury or vanity, was- too fcanty for the bounty 
and beneficence of his mind." No man, perhaps, 
in any age or natidn, ever gave away more money 

in 
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ijuity, and whofe virtues the mod ami- 
able fage, were withal of manners Ample' 

and 

in. a&s of chanty than Sir George Saville. The 
genius and fpirit of Chriftianity were illuftrafccd, 
in all their force, in the amiable tehc^r of v his life. 
The miferable and the affli&ed were Aire to find 
ia him a comforter and a friend. How often were 
the tears of the widow and the orphan folaced and 
relieved by his companionate condolence and ge- 
nerous bounty ! But trie private and filent a&s of 
his delicate benevolence can only be known by the 
obje&s which he raifed from penury, and that Great 
Being whom he fo faithfully ferved and adored. 
Ye in whom the gripe of avarice has almoft ex- 
tinguifhed every generous feeling, and ye who 
idly fquander away your wealth in the giddy ring 
of pleafure, or in the orgies of debauch, look here, 
and behold the beauty of virtue, and blufh at the 
unworthinefs of your ownvitious and defpicable 
lives ! 



(d) The Right Honourable Edmund Burke.-— 
No nation, perhaps, was ever under greater obli- 
gations 
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and plain. When the honourable duty 
of ferving their country in the fenate 

was 

■ 

gations to any individual than this country is to 
this illuftrious man. He, with the eagle eyes of 
genius, forefaw, at an early period, the calamities 
which threatened the civilized world ; and he en- 
deavoured to roufe Europe to a proper knfc of the 
impending dangers to which {he was expofed. He, 
In particular, awakened England from her dan- 
gerous dream of fecurity when Treafon was brood- 
ing over her bloody plots, and affaffins ready to 
turn their parricide hands upon their country. 



The intelle&ual powers of Edmund Burke were, 
indeed, fo fingular and fo fuperior, they ftand fo 
proudly alone, and tower fo high above any other 
chara&er, either in ancient or modern times, that 
they can hardly be compared or contracted with 
thofe of any other perfon. I have always con- 
fidered him as a phenomenon' in the intellectual 
world. The extent and vigour of his capacious 
mind feemed to embrace the whole circle of human 
knowledge. All that variety of learning, ftrength 

of 
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was over, they never joined the difsi- 
pated herd ; but, like the great fages 

of 

t 

of judgment, and felicity of fancy, which Tully 
requires in the perfect orator, were in him com- 
pletely united. 

Nature endowed him with moft of her deareft 

and moft precious gifts, and they were enriched 

fend polifhed by all the refinements of fcience and 

of art. Though Genius, with all her luxuriant 

graces, generally predominated, and beamed re- 

fplendent in his divine compofitions, his mind was 
alfo profound, logical, and acute, as well as vaft 

and expanfive. The powers of Burke had the 

magic force to exalt our minds to grand objects, to 

nrtake us nobly indignant againft vice, to be in love 

with virtue, and to adore our wife Conftitution, 

and her humane and benevolent laws. His oratory 

was of every kind, equally excellent in^the fublime 

and in the pathetic. 

It fometimes refembled the impetuous torrent, 
which rufhes headlong from the mountain's brow, 
carrying every thing before it with irrefiftible 

force j 



N 
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of ancient Rome, they withdrew to 
rural retirement, to pra6life generous 

force; at others, it was a rich and golden ftream, 
rolling foft perfuafion, charming the ear, and mov- 
ing the heart. He, above all orators, was the 
man to roufe, to animate, to delight, to inftruftj 
to captivate, and -to perfuade ; and the .various 
fpecies and characters • of eloquence enumerated 
by Quintilian, and which are only found fcattered 
over fociety in different individuals, were all united 
in Mr. Burke, and formed s one grand and brilliant 
affemblage-. — Such were the ' admirable talents of 
this great benefa&or of mankind ; and, what was 
of more importance to himfelf and to his country, 
the religious and moral character of this accom- 
plifhed man was as pure and fincere as his talents 
were great and fublime. 

.Let, then, the young academic, let the rifiug 
hopes of the nation, give days and. nights to the 
pages of Burke, and endeavour to imbibe a portion 
of the facred fire, and the pure virtues which ani- 
mated the breaft of this diftinguiftied fenator, the 
delight and glory of our age, 

hof- 
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hofpitality, and to diffufe happinefs 
around their neighbourhood. Amiable* 
yet dignified fimplicity |>refided at theit 
board ; and their retreats were the feats 
of virtue* adorned by elegant literature 
and true philofophy; Here* then* arfc 
glorious models for imitation! and 
as the young artift with enthufiafm 
ftudies the precious remains of Grecian 
fculpture* the glorious antique* to fill 
his mind with fublime ideas of phyficat 
greatnefs* and with the harmony of 
proportion ; fo let the young ftatefman 
contemplate the lives and actions of thofe 
great ornaments of mankind, and im<* 
bibe a true tafle fof moral beauty and 
moral grace. Tor* when the mind of 
man is truly infpired with the love of 
noble obje6ts and great purfuits, it rifes 
filperior to low fentiments and vitious 

I plea* 



\ 
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pleafures; and, like the famed Alcideg, 
only keeps the path of virtue*. And 
though Britanitia fhould have even pafled 
her meridian of glory, and were verging 
to her wane ; yet, if we can infpire the 
rifing generation with a fenfe of real 
magnanimity, and with an abhorrence 
of the impious opinions and falfe prin- 
ciples ofatheifts jacobins and democrats, 
fo deftru&ive and hoftile to our public 
and private happinefs, we /hall, at lead, 
have the foothing confolation of retard- 
ing her fall, and of prolonging the mild 
and genial reign of religion and virtue. 
This is the great bijfinefs of education; 



Et potiores 



Herculis aerumnas credat, faevofijue bbores, 
Et Venere, & cents & pluma Sardanapali. 



D. J.JUV. SAT. IO, LIB. 14. 

4 
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I ihall, therefore, in the enfuing chap- 
ter, make a few observations upon that 
important fubjeft, with which I ihall 
conclude this Diflertatioru 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It has been often obferved by philoso- 
phers and moralifts, and by every one 
who has devoted any attention to the 
- ftudy of human nature, that the im- 
prefsions and fentiments which we im- 
bibe in early youth are of the greateft 
importance to ourfelves and to fociety, 

9 

as it is from them alone that our fubfe- 
quent condudl is in a great meafure 
regulated and diredled. — We come -into 
the world helplefs, ignorant, and weak; 
but we are endowed by our benevolent 
Greatbr with a capability of improve- 
ment, with the feeds of talents and of 
virtues ready to bloffom, and to produce 

delight- 
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delightful fruit, if they are foftered and 
cherifhed by a good education. We 
liave no innate idfeas, as that great phi- 
lofopher* has obferved )vho threw fo 
much light over the intellectual world 
when every thing was overfhadowed 
with thick darknefs. 

Our mind is, therefore, like a carte- 
blanche, ever ready to receive impre£- 
lions and characters of every kind ; it 
may be deformed and darkened by the 
iliades of vice, or adorned and em- 
belliftied by the beautiful illuminations 
of virtue. But there are, it may be 
faid, fome few of a happier mould, of 
a more delicate organization, who an- 
tecedently, and independent of all in- 
ftrutftion, are more difpofed to virtue 

* Locke. 

1 3 than 
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than others; that, previous to edufca* 
tion, " they are more feelingly alive to 
each' fine impulfe;" that they cannot 
fee diftrefs without * wiping away the 
tear which facred pity had engen- 
dercd ;" and that Genius, with all her 
ipfpiration, glows in their* breafts. 

In fome rare inftances, perhaps, we 
may be led to believe that there are a 
few favourites of Nature, who are borij 
to be good and great, paramount to 
common aids ; but, in general, the prin- 
ciples and manners of the man almoft' 
wholly depend upon the education o£ 
the bay. Our moral and intelle&ual 
diathefisj or habit, is entirely formed , 
from what \ye hear, and fee, apd read *• 

The 

# 

* The ancient Romans were very attentive tQ 
the manners of their youth j and thjey took par-. 

• ticulaf 
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The inexperience of youth, there- 
fore, the peculiar flexibility of the ten- 

' , der 

1 

ticular care £0 prevent them from feeing or hearing 
any thing which might, in the fmalleft degree, 
, affect their modefty ; they feemed, indeed, uncom- 
monly folicitous to preferve this beautiful virtue 
in all its purity and delicacy .~~ u Maximaque da- 
hatar opera, ne quid infolens aut perniciofum, neve 
quicquam quod minus eflet decorum, coram infante 
pater faceret aut diceret: neve vir mali exempli 
qui fervilibus vitiis imbueret animos, in convi£tu 
eflet: magni enim intereft, quos quifque audiat 
domi, quibufcum loquatur puer." 

AlIZ. ABALEXAND10, Ul.f. 
f 

If we admire this excellent precaution of the 
Romans in guarding their children from the bad 
effects of low and vitious fociety, we muft per* 
ceive the evil tendency of trufting our children fo 
much to the care and management of fervants, 
which is now fo prevalent in this country. Mean- 
nefs and depravity of .morals are frequently the 
confequence of it. How often lying, fcandal, and 
I 4 low 
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der mind, naturally open to every im- 
prefsion, can only be preferved fron* 

; . *i ' i • • * 

vies 

< . 

low intrigue, are learned by our ingenuous youth 
from their being fuffered to remain too long ii> 
nurferies and in fervants! halls, is well known, and 
has been frequently complained o£ But it is a 
moft pernicious cuftom : every word and action, 
uttered or committed before a child, fhould be as 
decorous and pure as i£ we were in the prefence o£ 
the veftal virgins. The great fatyrift, whofe 
writings fo often abound with noble fentiments, 
has ftrongly recommended to us the neceflity of 
protecting our youth from the taint of vitioys fi> 
ciety in thefe folemn and animated lines ; 

" Nil dictu foedum, vifuque haec liminia tangat, 

' * . • * ■ • ■ 

Intra quae puer eft. Procul hinc, procul inde puellae 

Leonum, et cant us pernoftantis parafiti. 

» .... 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia. Si quid 

Turpe paras, nee tu pueri contemferis annos: 

Sed peccaturo obftat tibi filius infans." 

D. JUNIt JUVENjkLIf, SAT. 1^ LIB. 5. 

The elegant author of the Dialogue on the Cor- 

♦ . . •. 

ruption of Eloquence attributes the prevailing 

cuftom 
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vice by being inibued and ftrengthened - 
with found principles of virtue and 
holinefs. And this great work is to be 
commenced at a very early period of 
life; for thq principles which we em- 
brace, and the habits we contract, even 
in childhood, are difficult to be eradi- 
cated; but as we advance a little furV 
ther in our courfe, and as- our obferva- 
tions enlarge, and our mental faculties 
begin more and more to expand, the 
fentiments that we then adopt, and the 
attachments that we make, have fuch 
a degree pf influence upon us, that our 



cuftom of committing children to the care of 

menial and profligate fervants, to be one of the 

*» • 

caufes of the depravity of the tafte, as well as of 
{he morals, of the Roman youth. The fublime 
Longinus was of the fame opinion, — See the coo- 
clufion of his noble Treatife. ' 



chara&er 
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character is almoft entirely formed upon 
them. The imprefsion, at leaft, which 
is now given, whether on the fide of 
virtue or of vice, is often decifive, and 
generally predominates during the re«* 
maining part of our life ; and, when 
the mind has once got its bias, it is a 
mod arduous talk to draw it to a con* 
trary direction. The vaft importance, 
therefore, of attehding diligently to the 
formation of the mind and principles of 
the juvenile part of the nation, is highly 
expedient in all places and in all times, 
but particularly in the prefent, in order 
to refift that fpirit of fcepticifm and 
levity which fo univerfally prevails* 
And while the fafhionable philofophers, 
of the day, the illuminated and illu<* 
minuting focieties, are fo induftrious in. 
Spreading their prefumptuous dogmas 
and fatal errors to deceive and to cor- 

rupt 
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rupt the world, it is particularly in- 
cumbent upon eyery one within his 
fphere of action, and {o far as he has 
influence or power, to watch over the 
morals of the rifing generation with ex* 
treme folicitqde, and endeavour to de- 
fend them from the dangerous opinions 

of the enemies of our faith. Let us f 

i 

then, exert ourfelves to direct them to 
true wifdom; to " the wifdom which is 
from above" 

Now, in order to lay a proper foun- 
dation for all good -qualities and virtues, 
whether moral, focial, or political, the 
firft ftep is, to be imprefled with a due 
ferife of religion, to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our duty to God, which is 
the root from which all the other duties- 
are derived. This amiable and moft 
bpuflden duty, which we owe to the 

bene- 
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benevolent and mighty Lord of heaven 
and earth, is the facred fource from 
which all the virtues flow. It i* the 
bafis upon which all the mafly pillars 
of civil fociety are fecurely founded, 
u Remember notv thy Creator" fays a 
facred writer, " in the days of thy youths 
while the evil days come not, nor the years 
dram nigh, when thou Jlialt fay, I have 
mpleafure in them" Ecclefiaftes xii. I. 

The wifdom and expediency of this 
admonition are fo evident, that every 
man, in his ferious moments of reflec- 
tion, muft accede to it: for, to remem- 
ber our Creator in the days of our 
youth, is to fecure ourfelves from the 
fed u6li on of fin and vice, and to lay a 
foundation- for future re6titude of cha- 
racter. In youth, the age of levity and 
though tleflhefs, when the human "breaft 
a is 



H 
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is liable to be aflailed by every pafsion, 
when Reafon's tranquil dilates are fei- 
dom heard amidft the various claims 
which then difturb the mind, what 
kind of condu6l can be expe&ed with* 
out the facred aid and influence of re- 
ligion ? When weak mortals, in any 
period of life, are left to thenifelves, 
unfupported and undire&ed by thofe 
pure and holy precepts which our 
merciful Creator has given us out of 
pity to our frailty as laws and rules of 
conduct, they often degenerate into a 
ftate of wickednefs, and fink into 
mifery. But in the fpring of life, 
when deftitute of all experience, and 
peculiarly liable to be feduced by 
the pomps and vanities of the world, - 
we are doubly expofed to danger, if we 
are not armed with the facred and in- 
vulnerable fhield of religion, which 

alone 
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alone can protect as from the various 
perils to which we are then obnoxious. 
And when the human mind is elevated 
and purified by true religion, it na- 
turally foars to worthy purfuife, and 
fixes its attention upon noble objedts. 
It attains a degree of .dignity and 
ftrength which renders it fuperior to 
the vulgar and profligate courfes of the 
fenfualift. and impervious to the blan- 
difhments and fedu&ions which vice 
is ever throwing in. the way to allure 
the young from the rigid and honour* 
able path of virtue. 



The amiable and noble duties, in- 
deed, of our heavenly Religion^ all her 
pure and divine precepts, have a dire<5t 
tendency to produce elevation of cha* 
fader, greatnefe of mind, and feniibility 
of heart. Thefe are the bleffed fruits 

4 

5 and 
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and glorious charadteriftics of true 
Chriftianity, When, therefore, - the 
young and the inexperienced are hap- 
pily ipfpired with the love of piety 
and virtue, when the whole tenor of 
their actions and conduct is actuated 
by the unerring laws of God, their 
character attains a degree of ftrength 
beyond their years; their principles be- 
come fixed and certain, and they are 
then enabled to refill all the fophiftry 
of fcepticifm, and the temptations of 
vice. But if, inftead of becoming early 
acquainted with thofe rules of right 
condudt' which are only derived from 
religion, and from the ferious ftudy of 
the Holy Scriptures, which were given 
to us for our information and inftruc- 
tion, a man lhould negle6t them, and 
fpend his youth in grofs religious igno- 

ranee, and rufh into adfcive life without 

> .. ■ ~~ 
one 
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one pious or virtuous precept to fix bis 
principles and influence his actions* 
jwhat can be expe6ted from fuch a be- 
ing but folly and profligacy*? If he is 

deflined 

* In ages of great refinement, the young are 
generally introduced into the worlds at too early a 
period of life, as every thing then is forced, un- 
natural, and premature. That amiable diffidence 
and modefty, which always prevail in virtuous fo- 
cieties, and which fpread fo many charms over that 
interefting time of our exiftence, and are generally 
conildered as the moft attractive graces of youth, 
are feldom to be feen in luxurious ages. The /era 
juvenum venus y eoque inexhaujia pubertas y which 
the philofophical hiftorian obferved and admired 
among the ancient Germans, is not to be found in 
a voluptuous nation. The youth of a diffipated 
age are forward, flippant, and afluming, and early in-' 
itiated into all the habits of luxury and indulgence. 
He creeps in purple , fays the fage Quintillian ; what, 
- therefore, can we expe& in manhood ? The felf- 
fufficient fchool-boy and the pert mifs are now in- 
troduced into the beau monde fo early, that they 

become 
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cleftlhed to ftiove in the higher fphereg 
of life, and wild ambition takes poffef- 

iion 



become old in tHe ring- of pleasure before tHey are 
five arid twenty. But, perhaps, there is nothing 
more injurious to phyfical ftrength 4nd moral 
purity than this pehiicibus pra&ice J for the fcbii- 
ftitutiori is brokea and debilitated by the Vigils of 
diffipation before it is properly eftabliflied; and 

if 

habits of levity and debauchery art contf&Sed at a 
time of life When the mind fhould be accuftomed 
to felf-denial and temperance, and ftrengthened hf 
die precepts ami practice of virtue. But a licenti- 
ous boy, indulged and pampered by luxury, Aat^ 
tered by obfequioufnefs, elated by wealth, and cor- 
rupted and rendered infolent by fycophanfe and 
panders, would bfe k Nero or a Caligula, if he had 
power; but if that power. is forttlnately circum- 
fcribed Within a narrower fphfcre, he will, in what- 

r 

ever ftation hfc is placed, degrade, his rank, and 
become a worthleft member of focfety. Yoti| 
then, " who bear a father's fecred name," or are 
the guardians of youthj engrave upon theft-breaftsj 
k at 
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Aon of his bread, he will not fcruple 
to commit any a£t, however criminal, 

pro- 



at the vtxy dawn of reafon, the great principles 
of religion and virtue, teach them the foft leffons 
of humanity, awaken their fenilbility, let them 
know what it is " to pity and be pitied/ 9 and fave 
them from the fetal effeds of early dijfipation. 

The young men of the prefent age, though ex* 
tremely effeminate in many instances, affe& in 
their manner and appearance an uncommon de- 
gree of rufticity and carelefsnefs. The bland and 
pitiable manners, and the decorous drefs, of the 
English gentleman, are greatly negle&ed by the 
junior part of the community. The ten is now to 
be arrayed like a groom or a huntfman, and to de- 
fpife nujft of the precepts of the dancing-mailer . 
and the flowing affability and the polite attention, 
which were formerly the marfts of good breeding, 
arc now little cultivated by a certain portion of 
the fafhionable world. Frigid indifference, and a 
ftudied and brutal negleft, are now. fubftituted for 

thpfe 
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provided it be conducive to the attain* 
trierit of his objedt He will adopt any 

means, 

thofe pleafing and fecial qualities* Whether this 
is in imitation of tjie lavages of France, who have 

trampled upon every thing that is dignified and 

f 

beautiful, as well as upon every religious and 
tnoral principle, or whether it may be one of the 
alarming fytfiptoms of relapfirig barbarifm, we ihall 
not determine* We ihall only obferve, that a 
total inattention to the decencies of external ap- 
pearance in polHhed life carries more bad confe- 
rences with it than is generally imagined; and 
this levelling garb and plebeian manners fliouljl by 
no means be adopted by the genteel part of the 
nation* Dignity of appearance is neceflary in ths 
upper ranks of (bciety* it commands refpe&, and , 
is conducive to proper Subordination. The drefe 
of the .Roman women was .of fo much confluence 
as to call forth the eloquence of Marcus Porcius 
Cato, that vigilant guardian and intrepid defender 
of pure manners. Livy has preferved. his fpeech 
on that occafion. It was pronounced when they 
demanded the abrogation of the Oppian Law.— 
k 2 Livy, 
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means, however iniquitous and uhjuf% 
in order to gain his end, becaufe he is 

■ \ under 



Livy, lib; 34. ' This great man oppofed, with his 
ufual energy, the innovations whifch. they .were 
then about to introduce, as he jtiftly conceived 
that the confequences flowing from them would 
be extremely prejudicial to his country. . The Wo- 
men at this period became clamorous advocates r of 
luxury, and loudly and importunately demanded 
the repeal of. the fumptuafy laws, which had hi- 
therto limited their perfonal decoration* Within thg 
bounds of frugality and fimplicity. As beauty fel- 
dojtV' pleads m vain, their requeft was granted. 
The major part of the fenate voted in favour of 
thofe viragos, who we're beginning to commence^ 
war agatnft decency, though great Cato 'thundered 
in die aaufe of virtue. The confequences pro- 
duced by this indulgence were great and important. 
Valerius Maximus places the sera of luxury with 
the Romans at the revocation of this law. The 
rnodefl: attire of the Roman matf on was then thrown 
ftfide for foreign levity and capricious fashions. In- 
.. - ftead ' 
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under no reftraint of religion, without 
which there can be no fixed principle of 
real honour or true morality. 



ftead of the coy referve^ and the diftant dignity, 
which were fo peculiar .to the women of this Re- 
public, they became extravagant and diflipated, 
fantaftic in their drefs, and loofe in their morals, 
which contributed in a great degree to corrupt the 
nation, and to eftablifh the empire of luxury. Let 
us then, at prefent, beware of the Parifian fafhions, 
for they are the difgufting emblems of a people 
loft to virtue, and to all the finer fenfations of 
delicacy. The Grecian Lais, who threw awajf 
the veil of modefty with infolent difilain, is. even 
now exceeded by the impudence and madnefs of 
{he women of France. But le$ us guard our iff* 
with paternal care from the noxious principles, and 
manners and modes, of this Punic race y which 
ipreads contagion wherefoever it comes^ and im- 
poifons every region with its impiety and Ikehti- 
qufnsis. 
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How important and neceffary it is* 
therefore* to ourfelves, to our connec- 
tions, and to fociety at large, to be- 
come truly acquainted with our re- 
ligious duties, and to a6t under the in- 
fluence of their divine fpirit, muft ap- 
pear fufficiently evident to every one, 
as the happinefs of the individual, and 
the ftrength and harmony of civil go* 
vernments, chiefly depend upon their 

r 

general prevalence. But it is not a 
nominal or a fuperficial degree of Ghrif- 
tian knowledge which will form that 
ftrength anfl elevation of char after, fo 
as to enable the volatile and the young 
-to reuft the various dangers and the 
fplendid fedij&ions of the world, 

■ 

The great principles of our religion 
muft be engraved upon their minde with 

i 

infinite care, the charms: of virtue are 

to 
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to be held up to thek lively imagina- 
, tions at this age of fenfibility, when 
every thing ftrikes with peculiar force, 
land leaves a deep imprefsion, in order 
to infpire their admiration and their 
love; they will then form right rules of 
condu&, and proper fentiments, and 
, confequently be actuated by their in- 
fluence when they come to a<5l upon 
the great theatre of the world; A pious 
education is, therefore, the great point 
, to be attended to in the bringing up of 
youth,, as it is the foundation of- every 
good quality and fixed principle*. 

The 



* From the complexion of the times, we can- 
not too ftrongly inculcate the neceffity of a rv- 
ligious education; and the parent and the guardian, 
independent of fchools and academies, fhould pay a 
particular attention to this great obje& in domeftit 
retirement. , The ufeful Sciences and the elegant 
K 4 arts, 
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The pbfervations which I have jufl: 
made refpecling education are general, 
and applicable to both fexes ; . but there 

frts, which poljfh and enlarge the mind, are by no 

.means to be neglected j we rather wi{h to fe$ them 

* • ■ . ' 

cultivated with fuccefs, but ftill as a fecondary con- 
cern, and under the guidance of religion. The 

• • • ** 

foundation of a religious and moral education is to 
be laid at borne \ and, at a proper time, our two 
illuftrious Univcrfities, under whpfe benign auf r 
pices and foftering arms men of genius of every 

defcription have arifen, whofe writings have in- 

* • • •• ' . * 

iiru&ed and delighted the world, are the proper 
places for the Britifli youth to complete their 
ftudies* 

Here the regular attendance of prayers, and the 
whole fpirit of their difcipline, confpire to initiate 

the mind into early habits of piety and devotion; 

» - . * . • 

and here, a true knowledge of our conftitution, both 
in church and ftate, can be beft learned, as well is 
every noble fcience, and liberal and elegant art. 



are 
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are a few particulars relative to the 
education of women, which, from the 
planners of the age, it may be necef* 
fary to notice. 

The inftitutions and ufages of modern 
nations have given a degree of influence 
to the fair lex, which enabje ' them to 
make a diftinguifhed figure in fociety. 
In the ancient ftates of Greece and 
Rome, the women led a very reclufe 
life; it was moftly fpent in domeftic 
retirement, and attending to the duties 
of a family. But the fpirit of gallant 
fry, which, the feudal fyftem and chi- 
valry introduced, had a happy tendency 
to exalt the female character to a proper 
fank in the fcale of fociety. The 
Jadies were introduced to public aflem- 
blies, and mixed in general company, 
yvhich contributed, in an eminent de* 

gree, 
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gree, to polifh the rudendfs of our an- 
ceftors, to haften the return of refine- 
ment of manners and liberal politenefs. 

*• 

Nothing, indeed , has fo great an in- 
fluence to infpire delicacy of fentiment, 
and elegance of manners, as the com* 
pany and* converfation of amiable wo- 
men. 

The fociety of the two fexes mutually 
polifti and improve each other, and 
while the women are adorned with mo- 
defty, the moil enchanting of graces, 
they will always infpire [the men with 
purity of morals and noblenefs* of fen- 
timent. And as the fair are endowed 
• with every charm to captivate and to 
perfuade, it is of the greateft cpnfe- 
quence- to the happinefs of a nation, 
that they exert their powerful influence 

in 



< 
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in the caufe of virtue. The illuftrious 
Montefquieu, whom I have often quoted, 
has faid in his immortal work, the 
Spirit of Laws, that when the women 
become corrupt, the manners of a na- 
tion are loft*. It is certain, that they 
hold a defpotic empire over the fafhion* 
able world, and give the -ton to the 
times. And when they, deviate from 
the natural /dignity of their character, 
frdm the native dignity of modefty, fa 
commanding yet fo amiable, and ex- 
hibit to the world nothing but fcenes of 



' * II y a tant d'imperfe&ions attachees a la perte 
de la vcrtu dans les femmes, toute leur ame en eft 
£ fort degradee, ce point principal 6te en fait tomber 
tant d'autres que Ton peut regarder dans un etat 
populaire ^incontinence publique comme le dernier 
des malheurs, & la certitude d'up changement dans 
la conftitution, 

P* I/ESHUT DBS LOIX, CH. 8. 

♦ • 

4 levit y 
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levity and difsipatibn, they may be 
considered as principal inftruments in 
corrupting and ruining a nation. A 
profligate woman affedts the amiable 
and reflecting mpralift with more dif- 
guft than a profligate man, as it is more 
repugnant to that purity and ' delicacy 
which is naturally to be expe6ted in 
the fofter fex. Nothing to him- is fo 
angelic and lovely as female beauty and 
virtue, and nothing fo hideous and de- 
formed as female depravity and vice. 
When, therefore, the majority of the 

4 

women of any country become difsi- 
pa ted, faithlefs to the marriage vctw, 
rapacious, an4 vain, we may juftly con- 
fider the morals of the people to be cor- 
rupted in the higheft degree. Banifh 
mode/ly, that queen of the virtues, from 
the earth, and you deftroy every fenti-? 
inept that is nobis and' pure; without 

her 
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her generous influence and magic re- 
finements, mankind- firrk into brutes. 

The morals and principles of women 
are, confequently, of the greateft im- 
portance to the well-being of a ftate, 
as they affe& in fo great a degree the 
general manners of the people. An4 
here we mufl beg leave to obferve, 
that a private education for women is 
certainly preferable to a public one* 
They; can be better inftru&ed in the 
great principles of religion and morality, 
and .equally embellifhed with elegant 
accomplifhments, under the well-regu- 
lated roof of an amiable mother, than 
in the moft fashionable boarding-fchool. 

The emulation and energy whicfr a 
public education infpires, are neceflary 
for the boy, to give him a fufficient 

degree 
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degree of firmnefs of character, in order 

to enable him to aft his part with 

courage and manlinefs on the great ftage 

of the world. But the fofter fex, in 

whom referve and timidity are virtues, 

is better educated in the recefies of 

retirement, furrounded by affediopate 

parents, ever ready " to teach the 

young idea how to fhoot," and to im- * 

prefs upon the tender bread the pureft 

and inoft virtuous precepts. Here, fe* 

male delicacy and native modefty are 

faithfully preferved; in the public* fe- 

minary; they, are often deftroyed by the 

free-thinking efTay, and the licentious 

novel *• . L 

The 



* That clafs of books, which finds Co ready att 
admittance into the toilet of the ladies, is by no 
means calculated to give them any ufeful infbrma- 
tion* The fubjeft-matter vf novels, independent 

of 
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The education, therefore, of the two 
fexes, agreeably [to their refpecftive 
characters, is of equal moment, and 
too much attention cannot be paid to 
ft) gre^t an objedt of national import- 
ance. It is a bufinefs of the utmofl 



of its flimfy texture, and many other exceptions, 
has a tendency to make women unfit for the duties 
of real, by holding up to their imaginations 
vifionary and romantic pi&ures of fictitious life. 

The hiftory of the diftreflfes and folicitudes of 
lovers, the caprice of coquettes, and the impudence 
of fortune-hunters and adventurers, contain few 
lefibns to inftru& the mother or the wife. . But the 
modern novel is by no means confined to precepts 
of gallantry, or apologies for licentioufnefs ; it 
frequently teems with fcepticifm and fedition, and 
may be numbered among the vehicles which are 
ufed to convey the fentiments of the enemies of 
our religion and government, in order to corrupt 
the manners of the age. 

confe- 
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confequence, indeed, in all times &hd 

r 

in all places, but it is particularly in-* 
cumbent upon us in a back-fliding age, 
to arm our youth with found and vir-> 
tuous principles, in order to counteract 
the predominant vices of the day, which 
are of the moft fatal and deadly clafsr, 
and equally hoftile- to our religion and 
our morals. 



The great legiflators and philofophfcrs 
of antiquity, from whom we may ftill 
take fome ufeful leflons, were very at- 
tentive to this grand point. They fhew us 
in a ftriking manner its wonderful effects* 
The fage Lycurgus formed a nation of 
heroes from the wholefome feverity of 
his laws," the fpirit of which entirely 
turned upon education. Jt was the firfi 
object of the ftate. There was, in-, 
deed, a degree of aufterity and rigour^ 

in 
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in forhe of his inftitutions, very repug- 
nant to many of our moft amiable feel- 
ings ; yet they fliew us, at the fame 
time, how much may be done in form- 
ing the minds of youth by great atten- 
tion to early habits. And, notwith- 
standing the terrific traits which mark 
the Lacedemonian code of laws, there 
are many parts of their manners and 
cuftoms which we cannot but admire. 
Piety to the gods, reverence for age, 
contempt of wealth, a decent referve, 
obedience, fubordination, and temped 
ranee, were no, where better obferved 
than at Sparta. 

And while they pradtifed the excellent 
precepts of their wife laws, they conti- 
nued powerful and independent. The 
Cretans alfo, from whom Lycurgus 
borrowed many of his inftitutions, were 

l particularly 
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particularly careful in the education of 
their youth, and felicitous to fill their 
minds with pious and honourable fenti- 
ments. 

~ They taught the young, as jElian*^ 
informs us, to fing hymns in praife of 
the gods and of heroes* 

. The Perfians, too, while they conti* 
nued virtuous, made education one of 
their principal national concerns. 

And the fyftem which they adopted, 
has been commended by fome of the 
elegant writers of antiquity -f-. 

The great and leading principles of 
all thefe inftitutions and laws, feem to 

> 

v * Variae Hiftoriae, lib. 2. ch. 35. 
f Herodotus and Xenophon. 

3 have 
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have been directed to regulate the irre- 
gulaf pafsioiis of youth, and to initiate 
them into eariy habits of temperance 
aqd moderation; 

Every wholefome reftralnt was ufed 
to curb the vehemence of defire, and 
to prevent the practice of licentious 
indigencies and effemitiate floth*. 

' And 



• * The public £mufementt of a nation have a 
confiderable influence upon the general manners and 
tafte of the people. But their effects upofti the ju-" 
penile part of the community are fo vkrf impor- 
tant, that they require to be regulated with the 
greafeft circumfpe&ion* Dramatit exhibitions arc 
certainly the raoft noble and rational of our enters 
tainments, and may be produ&we of the beft con- 
fequences, and become a fcKool of virtue and fen* 
timent, provided the tragic and comic mufe pre- 
ferve their true dignity. But what can be faid in 
defence of the Opera-houfe, that colluvies omnium- 
L 2 gentium 
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And they endeavoured to reprefent felf- 
denial, and felf-government, as the 
foundation of heroic virtue. 



<* 



Honour 



gentium et nationum^ where fcenes are nightly ex- 
hibited, which it is impoffible for the eye of mo- 
defty to behold without a blufh, I am a lover of 
mufic ; I admire that charming art, which if pro- 
perly cultivated raifes the mind to virtue, and melts 
the heart into benevolence. But why may not an 
audience be delighted by the fublime and pure plea* 
fures which fweet harmony affords, without being 
difgufted at tb? fame time by fights of levity and 
indecency. The performers of the ballet have now 
fo far c( overftept modefty," that a gentleman can 
hardly carry his family to fee them, without being 
often hurt by the extreme indelicacy of their man- 
ner. However the fafhionable world may com- 
mend their elegance, and their grace, they (hould 
alfo confider, that the licentioufnefs of their atti- 
tudes and a£Hons is pften fuch as greatly to affed 
decency, and, confequently, an offence of a very 

capital 
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Honour and * diftjndHon, and fame> 
were the rewards of great and generous 

actions; 



capital kind againft our public manners. The vo- 
luptuous dances of. India, as defcribed by Rayhal, 
and the profane ?ites of pagan antiquity, where 
modefty was often fo audacioufly violated, could not 
far furpafs theJndelicate geftures, the ftudied levity, 
and the wanton airs of the modern dancers of the. 
Opera-houfe. Are not fuch exhibitions hoftile, in 
the higheft degree, to that delicacy which is fo 
friendly to every virtue ? Are not th6y calculated 
to irritate, to inflame, and to corrupt; to taint our 
Britifli youth,'" yet rofed over with the virgin 
crimfon of modefty," and to deftroy that imma- 
culate purity of foul, which fhould be equally un- 
fullied by the utterance of obfcene words, and the 
view of unbecoming actions ? If we had a magis- 
trate endowed with the authority and powers of a 
Roman cenfor, he would certainly prevent the 
public difplay of any amufement which had a ten-? 
dency to vitiate the morals of the nation. This 
abufe has already attra&ed the attention pf a great * 
' if 3 , and 
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a&ions; infamy and contempt, of the 
felfifh and the bafe. They were, c6n- 
fequently, evfer foaring to lofty purfuits 
and great achievements, and' their 
minds were too much exalted to Hoop 
to low pafsions and vulgar attachments. 
For there is a degree of greatnefs and 
generofity of fentiment, conftantly an- 
nexed to the pra6tice of temperance 
and virtue; and felfiihnefs and mean* 
nefs always haunt the bread of the fen- 
fualift. 

> The former is an intellectual being, 
whofe thoughts afcend upon the wings 
of contemplation to heaven, and to 

and venerable prelate, and the very notice of fuch 
a perfonage, clearly points out the neceffity of the 

* 

inanagers of this faflbionable refort, > to attend a 
little more in their exhibitions to decency and dc- 
coram* 

heavenly 
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heavenly objects; the latter, is that 
carnal man of the earth, that " Pafsion's 
flave," abject and prone* whp only live? 
to gratify brutal appetites, low defjres ? 
and vitious indulgences. Such were the 
principles with which the great fages of 
ancient times endeavoured to imprei* 
upon the minds of men, in order to 
promote private and public happinefe* 
And they fucceeded in a wonderful d)e- 
gree, and made a long and honourable 
iland againft thofe great corrupters of 
nations and individuals — wealth and 
luxury. 

* 

If, then, the philofophers and legil- 
lators of antiquity, though furrounded 
by the gloom of paganifm', have left 
us fo many beautiful monuments of 
their honeft zeal in the caufe of tem- 
jperance arid fimpljcity, aijd have fo 

l if ' nobly 
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nobly fupported the dignity of virtue, 
again ft the encroachments and reduc- 
tions of vice, ihall we, who are illu- 
minated by that divine religion which 
brought life and immortality to light, be 
indolent and remifs, when the atheifts 
and libertines of the day are inceflantly 
at work, and ufing every diabolical art, 
to darken and to deceive the world? 
No; let the amiable fages of the earth, 
let the true philofophers of every rei 
gion, and of every clime, rather unite 
and confolidate their ftrength; and 
under the facred banner of truth, let 
them, with firmnefs and magnani- 
mity, oppofe the audacious and malig- 
nant opinions of this impious feft, 
which has equally commenced war 
againft fieaven, and again ft men. 
Dreadful Pandora, in enmity to man* 
kind, never fcattered more dire conta* 

5 gion 
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gion and difeafe over the phyfical, than 
the French fophifts, and their wretched 
and fervile imitators, have lately thrown 
over the moral world. 



" The times are wild," and they de- 
mand exertions of every kind. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon every one 
who is interefted for the dignity and 
happinefs of mankind, to come boldly 
forth, at this momentous period, and 
to fupport the caufe of religion and or- 
der, againft the profane and illiberal 
attacks of a defperate arid prefumptuous 
fet of men, alike infolent and vain, and 
rude defpifers of the accumulated wif- 

« 

dom of ages*;- who wilh to deftroy 

every 

* Moft of the writers of the fchool of infidelity 
and fcepticifm, inculcate their dogmas with an air 
of iniblence and authority peculiar to themfelves. 

From 
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every facred and civil inftitution, to in- 
terrupt the progrefs of ufeful fcience 

From d'Alembert, the once fuperciliotts oracle of 
Paris > down-to the folemn jloufTeau, and the witty 
Voltaire, the lame {pirk of felf-fiifficiency and con* 
fidence p/evails in their writings* But the modem* . 
of the fame way of thinking, have gone far be- 
yond them in the impiety of their principles, and 
in the audacious and brutal manner in which they 
have advanced them. Though infinitely inferior 
to their pcecurfors in. powers of jeajbnUftg, in elo- 
quence; and in wit, they greatly furpafs them in 
profanenofs and infolence. The writers of this laft 
fc& unite the blafphemy and licentioufnefs of the 
Epicurean, to the brutal arrogance of the followers 
of Diogenes. 

Bacoa. and Boyle, Newton and Locke, thofe 
pure intelligences, to whofe great names every 
lover of real fcicnce bows with veneration, were, 
notwithstanding the immenfity of their minds, 
humble and modeftj and they communicated their 
fublime difcoveries to the world with extreme diflU 

dence, 
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find elegant learning, and to, embroil 
every government in all the miferies of 

r 

anarchy and barbarifm. But let us, 
\ above all things, labour to fave the ten- 
tier minds of youth from the deadly* 
taint of fcepticHm and infidelity, jmd 
the libertine principles which are now 
fo feduloufly inculcated. Let them 
fly from the contagious breath and the 
deflru6tive opinions of the modern 
Epicurean, and fill their breafts with" 
the pure and faving precepts of reli- 
gion and morality. Let us, then, turn 
our eyes from the debafing principles 
of thofe gloomy materialifts, who, coM 
and infenfible to all the delicate and 



dence, and with an amiable, timidity. But 1 the mo- 
dern luminaries ) however flimfy and fuperficial, are 
ftot more intolerable by their impiety and fedition, 
than by their arrogance and impudence. 

> refined 
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refined powers of the mind, which Jfo 
frequently afford fuch noble proofs of 
its celeftial origin, are only defirous 
to Jink, us into brutes; and let us raife 
our views to heaven, and agreeably to 
the nature of rational and immortal 
beings, created after God's image, look 
forward to better and brighter profpedts. 
Behold divine Chriftianity, with her 
foothing and gentle voice, points the 
way to happinefs and immortality! 
Her all cheering beams, wherever they 
fhed their bleffed influence, produce 
fweet comfort and glorious hope, and 
elate the breaft of man. 



May the pure and fublime precepts 
of this divine religion, which came 
from heaven in pity to our infirmities, 
deeply penetrate our hearts, fix our 
principles, and regulate our condu6h 

May 
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May her mild and gentle fpirit infpire 
us with univerfal benevolence and love; 
and may we be admonifhed, by the 
hiftory of ancient and modern times, 
of the fatal effedfe of impiety and im- 
morality ; and be thoroughly convinced, 
that the only true ^ wifdom is to fear 
God, and to keep his commandments. 
Then fhall Britannia, queen of ifles, 
who now ftands forward, eredt and 
intrepid, in that great conflict, which 
involves ki its confequences every thing 
that is dear to man, while fhe thus 
preferves the virtue of Jier inhabitants, 
loyal to their fovereign, and faithful 
to their religion, and to their laws, 
in fpite of the daring and infolent 
denunciations of her inveterate and 
relentlefs foes, be crowned with the 
brighteft fuccefs, and gain the grand 
object for which lhe fo nobly ftruggles; 

and 



% 

and thus eii title herfelf to a beiutiful 
and itieftmabt* triumph over the ene* 
ttiiesof.the human race*— ^Divine reli- 
gion, laurelled fciende, and all the ele- 
gant arts, will blefs her glorious efforts > 
the niufes, in their fublimeft ftfaiify 
will immortalize her fame ; and huma* 
tiityj with the tearful eye of gratitude* 
will acknowledge that it is to her heroic 
and unparalleled exertions, that civilized 
and polifhed Europe, when adorned 
with every high improvement which 
can grace and ennoble focicty* was 
faved from the defolating arms and 
flagitious intentions of A perfidious and 
ferocious race — Of- a people fo de* 
graded and darkened by vice, as ttf 
forfake their God, and to commence 
war again ft the univerfe; of a people 
who, with impious rage, hate order and 
beauty, and Qiily ftudy and labour to 

deform 
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deform and to deftroy, to fill the world 
with mifery and devaluation, and to 
bring back the hideous and gloomy 
*• reign of Chaos, and of NighL" 



waemBBammm. 



Having omitted to infert the following Note in its 
proper place, the reader is requefted to refer tx> 
the words u feithlefs to the marriage vow V in 
page 14.0. 



• The Prefident Goguet, in his very learned and 
ingenious work, on the origin of laws, fciences, 
and arts, confiders the union of one nun with one 
woman as the foundation of fociety, and as tend- 
ing, in a high degree, to introduce order, decorum, 
and. civilization, among^the human race. This is 
certainly the firft ftep to foften the fierce and grofs 
nature of unpolifhed mortals ; for the more refined 
and delicate fenfations are excited fcs foon as you 
infpire them with a tafte for the pure joys of do- 
meftic life. From this divine inftitution, all the 
delightful and amiable ties of confanguinity and 

friendfhjp, 
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friendship, all the relative and focial duties, and all 
our nobleft attachments, are derived. It exalts 
our nature, and honourably diftinguifhes man from 
the mere animal herd; it awakens alt the finer 
fympathies of the foul, and is the happy caufe of 
all the beautiful moral effefls of love. ' This facred 

m 

rite, therefore, which is prodii&ive of fo many 

■ • 

advantages and bleffings to mankind, cannot be too 
much protected and revered. The violators, then, 
of this mod folemn of all contrails, .ate to be 
deemed the moft flagitious members of a commu- 
nity ; as the moft daring offenders both againft the 
laws of God and of man j and whofe crimes go di- 
redly to the fubverfion of all morality, to blaft the 
j>eace of families, and to deftrpy the very exiftence 
of fociety. AH vice leads, in its confequences, to 
the deftru&ion of nations. But to trample upon 
the fandity of marriage, is to tear up every. veftige 
of morals by the roots ; it is to poifon the purity of 
our domeftic eftabli foments, where Virtue fhould 
ere& her throne ; and it is to undermine that great 
and' capital pillar, upon which all civil polities are 
principally fupported. The bafe feducer, Cl macu- 
hfus et ftedijjimus" and the fhamelefs adulterefs, 
dijhonoured by illicit love, are, therefore, never 

to 
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to be fhielded from ignominy, contempt, and neg- 
left; But to be confidered as the moft dangerous 
enemies to the morals, and, confequently, to the 
happinefs and profperity of their country. 

Thofe venerable and illuftrious chara&ers who 
now prefide over our two high courts of judicature 
with fo much honour to themfelvcs and benefit to 
their country, and whofe virtues even adorn their 
exalted ftation, ufe every exertion in their power . 
to difcountenance connubial infidelity and fedufliorr, 
and to prevent their fatal prevalence. And we ar- 

derttly hope, that the" fentiments and decifions of 

* ■ 
thofe faithful guardians of our morals and our laws, 

aided by the adoption of a meafure, which is now 
under the confideration of the Legiflature > for pro- * 
hibiting the fubfequent union of the offending parties 
in wedlock, will awe the audacious infulters of the 
moft honourable and valuable of inftitutions, and 
bring them to a proper fenfe of the enormity of vio- 
lating thofe great and important duties of fociety. 

THE END, 
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